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Vivid imagination 
EPORTERS often have vivid im- 
aginations and are prone to 
embellish their stories with details which 
just about skirt the facts. One of the 
statues commissioned for the project 
sponsored by the Society and purchased 
by the pastor of a western parish, has 
been given publicity in the diocesan 
press. So far so good, but under the pen 
of the reporter this statue has become a 
_ prize-winning statue and the project has 
become a contest, with connotations of 
juries and competition between the 
artists who were invited to participate. 
For the sake of the record we must insist 
that this project was in no sense a con- 
test or competition; the artists were 
invited to participate; all were compen- 
sated for their work, and there was no 
prize-winning statue. In all fairness to the 
artists involved this correction is neces- 
sary. Nor could this project be taken as 
a precedent for other similar under- 
takings. Such projects are costly and any 
future undertakings of this kind must 
_ wait upon the generosity of other friends 

_ of the Society. 


Toward a Christian aesthetic 


F,ACH issue of the Downside Review 

contains material of great interest and 
the Winter, 1948/9, issue is no excep- 
tion. In it we find a very illuminating 
article, “Towards a Christian Aesthetic,” 
by R. S. Jenkinson. It is tempting to 
quote at length, but we will limit our- 
selves to the following warning: ‘‘No 
amount of fine craftsmanship or tech- 
nical excellence can of themselves pro- 
- duce a work of art, though they can be 
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admirable servants of art. An Artist is 
distinguished from a mere craftsman by 
his power to create, to select, to arrange. 
The danger is that, when an artist’s 
creative power has run dry, he will seek 
to conceal the poverty of his imagination 
beneath an imposing technique.” How 
true! 


A Guggenheim fellowship 


On E of our friends, Mr Charles 
Umlauf, of Austin, Texas, a sculptor 
whose conception of Saint Francis of 
Assisi was among the works submitted in 
the Society’s statue project, has been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
This enables him to devote his time to 
creative work of his own choosing. As 
Mr Unmlauf has stated in his report to 
the Guggenheim Foundation, ‘“‘A year’s 
time of uninterrupted production would 
be for me the most wonderful thing that 
could happen. It would be spent here at 
home [Austin] where I have a studio, 
the material, and the necessary privacy. 
And it would be well spent. For much 
as I value teaching, it constitutes, in my 
case, a means toward an end. And that 
end is the devoting of all that is in me 
to humanity, through sculpture.” We 
hope that Mr Umlauf will be tempted 
to devote a part of this year to the crea- 
tion of other religious pieces which may 
lead to a fruitful participation in the 
religious art in this country. 


Kudos 

RECOGNITION is always a pleasant 
surprise. The Graphic Arts issue (Aug- 
ust, 1949) was well received, but we are 
particularly gratified with Mr Karl 


Kup’s comments in the December, 1949, 
issue of Publishers Weekly. Mr Kup 
writes that Lrrurcicat Arts “. . . has 
long been the envy of other art maga- 
zines in the choice of its material as well 
in its typographical presentation.” This 
compliment, of course, must be aimed 
directly at Mr Harry Lorin Binsse, who 
designed the magazine and who has 
been directly responsible for its general 
presentation ever since the first issue 
appeared in the Fall of 1931; and more 
recently, Mr Joseph Ascherl, one of our 
valued corporate members, has been 
of great assistance to the editor in layout 
and typographical matters in the ad- 
vertising section. Mr Kup’s praise is 
all the more welcome since he is the 
curator of prints at the New York 
Public Library. 

We are further pleased to hear that 
the second section of this August issue 
—‘An Account of Calligraphy and 
Printing in the Sixteenth Century” — 
printed especially for us by Philip Reed 
of Chicago, is a winner in the 1950 
Printing for Commerce Exhibition spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. This exhibition is now 
at the Architectural League of New 
York and it is hoped that it will be 
circulated in other cities. 

The architectural journals likewise 
have evinced their interest in the work 
of our organization. The editors of the 
Architectural Forum have expressed their 
satisfaction at the help given them 
in the preparation of their special 
“Church” section in their December, 
1949, number. The mission church at 
Stowe, Vermont — the feature of our 
November, 1949, issue — is given fur- 
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ther welcome publicity in the February 
issue of Progressive Architecture. 

Museums join the ranks of our friends. 
In January, the Museum of Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, held an exhibition entitled 
“Religion, Worship, and the Arts.” 
Among the exhibits were photographs 
of the Stowe church; also enlarged 
photographs of Mr Girard’s paintings 
and a number of his original sketches for 
the exterior wall paintings and for the 
painted windows. 

Our now ‘“‘famous’’ statues were 
exhibited at the Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts in November-December, 1949, 
and at the Dayton Art Institute during 
January. 


London shows the way 


ON OCCASION we have received 
evidence of the evolution of creative 
religious art in Britain. Miss Iris Conlay, 
art critic of the Catholic Herald, keeps us 
informed as to what is going on, and a 
recent communication indicates that 
the austerity programme has not dulled 
the daring of the British. Since Miss 
Joan Morris closed her little gallery in 
London and journeyed about the world, 
there has been no place where artists 
might exhibit their work, except at the 
yearly show of the Guild of Catholic 
Artists and Craftsmen. But now another 
gallery has been opened, the Ashley 
Gallery. Through the courtesy of the 
British Information Service in New 
York, we are privileged to publish an 
account of this new venture written by 
Mr Douglas Newton, well-known Brit- 
ish Catholic author and member of the 
editorial board of the London Universe. 
The illustrations, on page 35, were sent 
to us by Miss Conlay. 


The creative artist 


A NEW magazine is born — Measure 
—the first number of which is dated 
Winter, 1950. It is a critical journal, 
published quarterly in Chicago. In this 
initial issue we find an article by Etienne 
Gilson, “‘Artists and Saints.’’ Here is 
a striking statement, striking in the sense 
that the artist’s deep-rooted problem is 
so often overlooked. In alluding to the 
fact that artists like Beaudelaire, Van 
Gogh, Cézanne, Gauguin all died with- 
out having found their public, Gilson 
remarks: “The true creative artist 
never has any public, because just as 
he is ahead of his last work, he is way 
ahead of his next public.” And James 
Thrall Soby, in his review of modern 
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religious art in France (Saturday Review 
of Literature, January 7, 1950) makes a 
very wise distinction between what may 
be called ‘“‘professional ecclesiastical 
art” and the truly creative one. He 
writes: ‘In fact we can now see plainly 
that the finest religious images of thirty 
years ago were achieved by men who 
took no part in planned religious move- 
ments in the arts. It is Rouault and not 
Denis or Desvalliéres who is the im- 
portant Christian painter of the time. 
It is the occasional religious work pro- 
duced by the predominantly secular 
artist which carries the honors and 
comes nearer to inspirational truth.” 


International congress 


THE first International Congress of 
Catholic Art will be held in Rome 
during the Holy Year, from August 27 
to September 6, under the auspices of 
Pax Romana and the Unione Cattolica 
Artisti Italiana. All artists are invited 
to participate, whether interested in 
religious or secular art. 

The underlying thought of this forth- 
coming congress is admirably expressed 
by the Holy Father in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei: ““Thus the human arts will 
happily shine forth with a _ won- 
drous heavenly splendor, and contribute 
greatly to human civilization, to the 
salvation of souls, and the glory of God.” 

The following outline suggests the 
general and specific problems which 
can be discussed during this Congress. 

General. (1) Crisis of a culture without 
hope. (2) Artistic freedom and the 
responsibility of the artist. (3) Art as a 
source of a new hope. 

Specific. Figurative art. (1) Modern 
art in the Church. (2) The development 
of modern art in the spirit of Catholic- 
ism. (3) The artist’s professional prob- 
lem in modern times. (4) Understand- 
ing the social function of art. Architec- 
ture. (1) Religious architecture of our 
times. (2) Influence of to-day’s new 
building materials and theories on the 
planning of new churches. (3) The 
church building and ancillary struc- 
tures. (4) The relation of religious struc- 
tures in regard to the general plan of a 
city. Music. (1) Historical justification 
and stylistic results of a return to vocal- 
ity. (2) Practical and aesthetic prob- 
lems for the creation of a new opera. 
(3) International musical relations. 

Great good can come out of such a 
congress, and perhaps it will be the 
means whereby we can create that at- 
mosphere in which the creative artist 


can be given more opportunities to ex- 
ercise his God-given talents in work for 
our churches. We need not expect the 
millennium, but if these discussions lead 
to a lessening of indifference and if they 
can inject imagination in the arts, some 
positive results may follow. 


In this issue... 


A MAGAZINE such as ours depends 
largely on its friends for the quality of 
its contents, and the cordial cooperation 
of these many friends throughout the 
years is one of the most pleasant con- 
comitants of the editor’s job. Miss 
Daphne M. Hoffman’s article, “A 
Little-Known Masterpiece,” is a case 
in point. The article, and the excellent 
illustration of Geertgen tot Sint Jans’s 
incredible masterpiece, which appears 
as our frontispiece, arrived in the office 
one fine morning to cheer us up for the 
day. Miss Hoffman’s text and the illus- 
tration, are, in effect, a scoop for Li- 
TURGICAL ARTs, and we are grateful to 
her and also to the owners of the paint- 
ing, Mr and Mrs Victor Spark. Miss 
Hoffman is a reference worker in the 
Frick Art Reference Library. 

In “Obsolete or Obsolescent?’’ 
Father Chute clears up the air concern- 
ing matters that are apt to be clouded, 
either through misplaced enthusiasm or 
indifference. The author’s background 
is interesting. He studied sculpture and 
wood-engraving with Eric Gill at Ditch- 
ling; he was ordained at Downside Ab- 
bey in 1927; he is deeply interested in 
plainchant. And he now resides at 
Rapallo, Italy. 

A proposed review of Bernard Beren- 
son’s Sketch for a Self-Portrait gradually 
took on the proportions of an article, 
and our collaborator, Mr Grover Cronin, 
writes “‘Bernard Berenson: Romantic 
Humanist.” In addition to the self- 
portrait, he alludes to Berenson’s earlier 
book, Aesthetic and History in the Visual 
Arts. Mr Cronin is an assistant professor 
of English in the Graduate School of 
Fordham University and one of. the 
editors of the Yale Edition of Horace 
Walpole’s Correspondence. 

Father Reinhold’s scholarship and 
practical views are well known to many 
of our readers. In this issue he gives us 
a commentary on a very important doc- 
ument on church planning issued by the 
German hierarchy. His comments will 
also clear the air. The appended trans- 
lation of this document, by Father Wil- 
liam Busch of Saint Paul, affords us an 
opportunity to appreciate the value of 
Father Reinhold’s commentary. 
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An Epochal Document on Church Building 


HE liturgical movement in Ger- 

many has had a long and eventful 
history ever since it gained visible mo- 
mentum around 191g. But in its ef- 
fects on arts, on theology, and on the 
creation of new “‘paraliturgical’’ forms 
of popular devotion it was not only 
ahead of almost all countries, except 
perhaps Belgium, in time, but also in 
scope. Lately the French not only caught 
up, but moved the positions well ahead 
in many fields. Even before Pope Pius 
xml ‘officially outlined a sane course 
for the movement, a rather acrimonious 
controversy in Germany prompted him 
to ask the German hierarchy to set up 
under its responsibilities and authority 
a “liturgical commission,”’ whose chair- 
man is the present Bishop of Mayence, 
Dr Stohr. From the beginning, this 
commission was not supposed to be a 
vigilance committee seeing to it that 
nothing be altered and whose symbol 
would have been “‘blue pencil and scis- 
sors,”? but a commission of strategy and 
tactics to place a well ordered, authori- 
tative forward march, watching above 
all the speech, the routes, the aims and 
the soundness of all being done every- 
where in the confines of the territories 
where German is spoken, Switzerland 
excepted. The results have been most 
gratifying; collections of excellent hymns 
eliminating all of the traditional trash 
which grows like weeds wherever musi- 
cal principles and theology yield to 
emotionalism and a philosophy of suc- 
cess; several well graded forms of dia- 
logue mass with different degrees of 
participation and clear principles of 
selectiveness; plain and easy rules for 
the amount and manner of participa- 
tion of the people at high mass and their 
posture during the sacred rites, and 
then, lately, what is to be the subject of 
this report to the readers of LiruRGICAL 
ARTS. 

The present president (or rector 
magnificus) of Bonn University, pro- 
fessor of Church history and well known 
author in the field of the history of lit- 
urgy, Father Theodor Klauser, S.T.D., 
edited this document in codperation 
with and with the authority of the 
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Bishops’ “‘liturgical commission.’”? We 
may therefore regard it as at least quasi- 
official. Its very title: Directives for the 
Shaping of the House of God from the Spirit 
of the Liturgy of Rome, though a bit pon- 
derous in English, testifies again to the 
general policy of the commission to 
point forward and to indicate a new de- 
parture or start, not from traditional 
styles, but from the consideration of the 
essentials. Its English translation was 
made by Father William Busch, of Saint 
Paul Seminary, and was published in 
the December, 1949, issue of Orate 
Fratres. (This translation is appended 
to this article, with the permission of 
the editors of Orate Fratres.) 

The document contains a main body 
of five principles and a larger appendix 
of twenty-one conclusions for the prac- 
tical execution of the five fundamental 
principles. Some of the practical con- 
clusions are rather detailed, others refer 
to usages and abuses not common in 
this country, but all of them are of 
interest to priests and architects working 
on the plans for a church building. 

The five fundamental principles re- 
flect a profound grasp of the theological 
significance of church building and its 
purposes and may well be called the 
golden rule of church architecture. It 
is good to see how this commission 
makes short shrift of the prevailing con- 
fusion in this field by making clear dis- 
tinctions between the five purposes of 
the church building as a place for mass, 
the sacraments, the word of God, the 
“homage and adoration” of the holy 
eucharist, the non-liturgical public de- 
votions and, finally, for private prayer 
and devotion. Only if these purposes 
are distinct and in their right order can 
the plan for a new church be more than 
the thoughtless repetition of patterns 
stealthily taken from vague memories, 
indistinct emotions, and barren conven- 
tions. Those not familiar with the rich 
literature of the last three decades will, 
e.g., be a bit startled to see such a clear 
distinction between “‘eucharist as di- 
vinely instituted eucharist”’ as first pur- 
pose and “worship of divinely insti- 
tuted eucharist” as the fourth purpose. 


A thinking planner will immediately 
see how greatly this will affect the de- 
sign of altar, tabernacle, exposition 
throne, and sanctuary, and some, whose 
design at first sight appears quite mod- 
ern or functional or skilful in taste, will 
suddenly discover that the hierarchy of 
these principles is upside down in their 
own plans. 

The second principle of purpose deals 
with the profound symbolism of the 
church building as a symbol of the 
mystical body and of heaven, beatific 
vision. 

The third statement clearly outlines 
the difference of purpose and admon- 
ishes all planners to heed these dif- 
ferences, ending up with a challenge 
which gives the genius of architecture 
beautiful scope and does away once and 
for all with the lazy assumption that the 
development of church planning came 
to an end long ago and that all we can 
do is play new variations of old tunes. 
“Tt is the task of the architect [not the 
priest, H.A.R.] to find a solution of the 
problem which will best satisfy these 
several purposes of the church edifice.” 
If you add to this the fifth admonition 
that the church edifice of our times 
should be such that people of our day 
may recognize and feel that it is ad- 
dressed to them, you might say that 
such an enlightened attitude is the 
answer to any prayer any architect 
might offer. 

The fourth conclusion is a classical 
definition of significant church portals 
and should be combined with the sec- 
ond which deals with the desirability 
of a forecourt. Number five gives very 
clear rules on the gradation of purposes 
for the interior and warns again against 
the confusion of terms of worship men- 
tioned above. The document takes a 
clear stand and a well reasoned one 
against the widespread misconception 
which assumes that the altar should be 
in the physical center of the congrega- 
tion: “direction toward the altar, op- 
posite positions of priest and people, 
provision for orderly procession to and 
fro.’ The altar “should appear with 
greatest prominence as the most sacred 
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object, the very [focal, not physical] 
centre and heart . . . by its isolated 
placement, relative elevation, accessible 
from all sides, well proportioned, excel- 
lent in given material, monumental in 
measure . . . in the right perspective, 
at the most lightsome point and sur- 
mounted by baldaquin or canopy.” 
Everything superfluous should be elim- 
inated, side altars should not “dis- 
turb,” and stations, confessionals, and 
other furnishings should not distract 
(twelfth conclusion). 

The fourteenth conclusion reconnects 
the preaching with the mass, and de- 
mands a visible expression of this: the 
word of God should come from the 
sanctuary, not a pulpit misplaced way 
down the nave. None of the crucial 
questions seem to remain without an 
answer. Where is the place of the choir? 
Certainly not “on a high gallery in the 
rear of and out of sight of the congrega- 
tion” but “next to the sanctuary,” 
while the conventional “choir loft,” an 
excrescence of concert masses, with 
their prima donnas, strings, and brass, 
could only be excused where such con- 
ditions still prevail and where the choir 
is completely miscast in its réle as a 
leader of the people and mediator be- 
tween sanctuary and nave. 

No church should reflect the atmos- 
phere of a “comfortable and cozy 
bourgeois residence.”” Neither should it 
imitate the destitution and shabbiness 
of a “proletarian dwelling.” It should 
show forth the “grandeur of God.” 

“It is necessary to work out not only 
a structural plan, but also a well thought 
out plan of artistic expression which 
will be theologically and pedagogically 
correct . . . an ensemble of the theme 
of our holy faith . . . with a certain 
completeness . . . in significant pro- 
portions and with right placing of ac- 
cent.” If we applied this conclusion 
eighteen to most of our churches a com- 
plete re-arrangement of altars, statues, 
and out-sized and poorly “accented” 
or “proportioned” objects of devotion 
would take place—in many cases, 
cleaning out would add to substance by 
subtracting from accidentals. 

This sketchy report will probably whet 
the appetite of all readers and raisethe 
desire that some similar document may 
help the American clergy and architect 
in their planning, to end the present 
chaos and to finish forever the state of 
affairs where dozens of controverted 
rubrics are upheld with fierce zeal by 
opponents while there seems to be no 
general principle according to which we 


could judge. Authors copying from 
authors quoting decisions grotesquely 
out of contest, as the famous one that 
the priest may not sing the epistle at the 
missa cantata, have left us in anarchy 
and the laity in despair ever to find out 
why one cleric buys the hangings for an- 
other one to throw them out. Where 
rubrics are recognized, not as snares, 
but expressions of sublime principles, as 
in this lucid, reverent, and rational 
document, they might even be carried 
out by all! 

May I close with an observation on 


what I think to be the most significant _ 


and almost revolutionary “conclusion” 
to this stirring document? In conclusion 
ten, the commission warns against win- 
dows behind the main altar which may 
obscure its visibility. Then it goes on to 
say: “. . . nor should the terminal wall 
be adorned with figured paintings that 
bear no direct relation to the eucharistic 
sacrifice or to the theme of the liturgical 
year.” In the original German it says 
“to the total liturgical year.” The orig- 
inal goes on to say that these paintings 
or mosaics should not draw the eyes on 
themselves, but lead them to the altar 
and that its subject matter should be 
taken from the canon of the mass. It 
ends with these weighty words: “Fig- 
ured representations in the sanctuary 
should not be of historical events, but 
of static motives.” This is one of the 
most profound observations of the whole 
document and it is bound to have strong 
repercussions. While it implies the per- 


fectly correct solution of leaving out all 
figurative decoration behind the altar, 
even to the degree of complete empti- 
ness, in order to throw the liturgy into 
its all-important focus, it leaves the al- 
ternative of right decoration: a sub- 
sumption of the totality of the sacred 
cycle of the Church year, but not epi- 
sodes (unless required by the title of the 
church, like assumption, annunciation, 
nativity) from sacred history or lives of 
the saints. As we are revolted by the 
“snapshot” character of a monument 
and would not like to see Lincoln im- 
mortalized waving at crowds or light- 
ing a pipe, or a grinning Roosevelt 
in bronze, the genre-like, one-phase 
painting of late mediaeval and later 
artists will never serve as a perfect and 
fitting background for that action which 
the unde et memores describes as an objec- 
tive “memoria” of the whole of the 
economy of salvation. The mystery- 
sacrament is not a mystery play and, 
instead of lovingly displaying the de- 
tails of history, of human aspects and 
cherished emotions, in one simple sym- 
bol, as in one act of contemplation (as 
opposed to meditation), it gathers into 
static, eternity-like repose the tremen- 
dous and pure action of God, meeting 
man in a meal. No smallness, no idyllic 
episodal aspects, no refraction into facets 
of color are fitting here. The unbroken, 
one gatheredness of the mystery symbol 
demands great, monumental symbols; 
not flutterings, aspirations, and wing 
beats. 


Directives For the Building of a Church * 


PRINCIPLES 


HE Christian church, a house of God, is a 

sacred place filled with the divine presence 
(even apart from the holy Eucharist) a place 
where the people of God assemble, and that 
for several purposes: 

First and above all, to celebrate the re- 
presentation of the redeeming sacrifice of our 
Lord, 

Secondly, to partake of the fruits of Christ’s 
redeeming sacrifice in the holy sacraments. 

Thirdly, to hear the preaching of the word 
of God. 

Fourthly, to render homage and adoration 
to the presence of our Lord in the eucharistic 
bread. 

Fifthly, to engage in various non-liturgical 
devotions. 

The Christian church building, however, 
serves not only as the assembling place for the 
Christian community, whether for liturgical 


or non-liturgical worship; it is also a place for 
individual private devotion. 

2. Such being the character and the pur- 
poses of the Christian church edifice, it bears a 
distinction of incomparable dignity. 

It is, firstly, in a unique way “the tabernacle 
of God among men” (Apoc. 21:3), the place 
where by His mercy His people may surely find 
Him; it is our Father’s house (Luke 15:17); it is 
the “basilica,” the palace of the King. 

Secondly, this house of God is the holy place 
in which the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, is formed and upbuilded, and hence the 
visible edifice is a symbol of this Mystical Body. 

Thirdly, this house of God is the place in 
rr 


* This translation, by The Reverend William 
Busch of Saint Paul, appeared in the December, 
1949, issue of Orate Fraires, and is here reprinted 
with permission, Reprints can be obtained 
from the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, at ten cents each. 
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which the eternal union of God with His people 
in life everlasting is anticipated, and therefore 
the Christian church edifice is rightly regarded 
as the heavenly Sion descended upon earth. 

3. These various purposes which the church 
building must serve present a peculiar problem 
in its construction. The eucharistic sacrifice 
requires an arrangement of space different 
from that required by the administration of the 
sacraments of baptism and penance; the re- 
quirements in the administration of these sacra- 
ments differ from those which preaching de- 
mands; and differences appear again as be- 
tween preaching and eucharistic adoration, as 
between eucharistic adoration and community 
worship, as between community worship and 
private devotion. It is the task of the architect 
to find a solution of the problem which will best 
satisfy these several purposes of the church 
edifice. 

4. The services of Christian worship, the 
eucharistic sacrifice, the administration of the 
sacraments, the preaching of the word of God, 
adoration of the eucharistic Christ, these are 
not rendered in precisely the same way in all 
churches throughout the world. In the course 
of the centuries divers methods have developed, 
the so-called “liturgies” or “rites.” By far the 
most important of these are the Roman and 
the Byzantine rites, the former in the bishoprics 
of the West and the latter in those of the East. 

While agreeing in all essentials, the Roman 
and the Byzantine rites have features that are 
definitely distinct. Therefore the church edifice 
in which the Roman liturgy is to be celebrated 
cannot be exactly like one which serves the 
Byzantine liturgy. 

5. The church edifice to-day is intended for 
the people of our times. Hence it must be 
fashioned in such way that the people of our 
times may recognize and feel that it is ad- 
dressed to them. The most significant and the 
most worthy needs of modern mankind must 
here find their fulfilment: the urge toward 
community life, the desire for what is true and 
genuine, the wish to advance from what is 
peripheral to what is central and essential, the 
demand for clarity, lucidity, intelligibility, the 

_longing for quiet and peace, for a sense of 
warmth and security. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The several parochial buildings, church, 
school, parish library and charity bureau and 
hospice, rectory and janitor’s dwelling, should 
not, except in case of necessity, be erected 
apart from each other in separate localities. 

The ideal which should be desired is a juxta- 
position of these several units so as to form one 
‘‘domus ecclesiae,” a parish center where the close 
interrelation of temple and priesthood, of Eu- 
charist and charity, of sacraments and educa- 
tion would be visibly expressed. 

2. It is not desirable that the church edifice, 
except in cases of necessity, be located directly 
on a street filled with the noise of business and 
traffic, even though the people of our times 
who are so immersed in earthly things do 
greatly need a distinct reorientation of their 
mind toward God on high. It would be a com- 
mendable thing if the people assembling for di- 
vine worship might traverse a zone of quiet, 
a bordered fore-court, a formal atrium, and 
so be inwardly disposed and attuned to the 
divine atmosphere of the sacred interior. 

3. It would be a mistake to plan the ex- 
terior structure in its outlines and spatial pro- 


portions, in its structural members and its dec- 
oration, according to the style of the profane 
architecture of the time and of the surround- 
ings: less the attractiveness of the church build- 
ing be merely that of this world. A mistake also 
to point out to the public the direction to the 
church by means of showy sign-boards along 
the way. 

Our effort should be no doubt to express by 
the exterior appearance of the building the 
supernatural, the divine character of the wor- 
ship that transpires within — and yet to adapt 
the edifice in harmony with its surroundings. 

4. In planning the entrances to the church 
building, the chief considerations should not 
be simply protection from wind and weather 
and the orderly coming and going of the 
congregation. 

The portals of the church, and especially 
the main portal, should by their impressive de- 
sign suggest to the faithful the symbolism of 
church portals as representing the gates of 
heaven. 

5. The plans for the interior of the church 
should be determined chiefly by the require- 
ments for the eucharistic sacrifice; not, as one 
sometimes finds, primarily for the sake of de- 
votion to our Lord’s eucharistic presence so 
that spatial arrangements are made to serve 
chiefly for adoration and contemplation. This 
latter procedure is incorrect, because in the 
gradation of purposes that of eucharistic adora- 
tion is not the first in order. 

The problem presented by this gradation of 
purposes can best be solved by a spatial ar- 
rangement which provides areas for eucharistic 
adoration and for the administration of the 
sacraments of baptism and penance distinct 
from that which is required for the eucharistic 
sacrifice. These several areas could then be 
given their appropriate architectural treat- 
ment. 

6. It is a mistaken, although a widespread 
notion, that the altar should be placed in the 
midst of the congregation, and that therefore 
the circular form of edifice is the only satisfac- 
tory one. 

The Christian church building is intended 
primarily for the celebration of the eucharistic 
sacrifice, This holy sacrifice is, according to 
the mind of the Roman liturgy, an action: 
above all the action of Christ, our high-priest, 
and of His representative in the priestly office; 
but it is also the action of the entire Christian 
community. Climactic moments in the action 
of the congregation are the acclamations be- 
fore the preface, the Amen at the end of the 
Canon, as well as the offertory and communion 
processions, of which the former now rarely 
appears in our day. The concurrence and con- 
cord of these actions suppose a spatial arrange- 
ment directed toward the altar, so that there 
is exchange of address and response between 
sanctuary and nave, between priest and people, 
and processional movement to and from the 
altar. The ideal therefore is a church building 
arranged with regard to these wishes of the 
Roman liturgy: direction toward the altar, 
opposite positions of priest and people, provi- 
sion for orderly procession to and fro; while at 
the same time the altar must not be too far re- 
moved from the farther end of the nave. 

4. The altar has a meaning from earliest 
times as a station from which earth looks up 
to heaven. In the Christian religion the altar 
is, according to its purpose, the sacrificial and 
banquet table of the people of God, and at the 
same time the place of God’s eucharistic ad- 


vent among us. Since at the consecration in the 
mass our divine Lord becomes present upon 
the altar, it is, even without the tabernacle, 
Christ’s throne on earth. And since the altar is 
His throne, the faithful from patristic times saw 
in the altar a symbol of Christ Himself, for the 
throne symbolizes the person of the ruler. 
Therefore it is evidently incorrect to fashion 
the altar as a mural console, as though its pur- 
pose were merely or chiefly to serve as a pedestal 
for tabernacle and crucifix, for candelabra and 
reliquaries, for painted altar-pieces or groups 
of statues. 

In the well planned church interior, the altar 
should appear with greatest prominence as the 
most sacred object, the very centre and heart 
of the entire environment. This will be made 
evident by its isolated placement, its relative 
elevation, accessible from all sides, well pro- 
portioned, excellent in the given material, 
monumental in the measure which the edifice 
demands, situated in right perspective, at the 
most lightsome point, and surmounted by a 
baldaquin or canopy. 

8. Whenever it is possible, the venerable 
tradition according to which the main axis 
of the building proceeds from west to east, 
with the altar at the eastern end, should be 
retained, 

The significant and beautiful symbolism con- 
tained in this eastward direction would profit- 
ably be restored in the consciousness of the 
faithful, and thus the eastward placing of our 
churches revived. Various evidences seem to 
show that in days to come the ancient custom 
will be restored whereby the position of the 
priest is at the farther side of the altar, facing 
toward the people, as is still the case in the old 
Roman basilicas. This alteration of the present 
custom apparently corresponds to the widely 
felt desire for a more distinct expression of com- 
munity oneness at the table of the Lord. The 
rule of eastward direction would not thereby be 
infringed; for the ideal goal in this orientation 
is God our Father and His only-begotten Son; 
and their divine light is regarded as rising and 
enthroned in the East, like the sun in the natu- 
ral firmament. Now, this theophany, this ap- 
pearance of God among us, takes place upon 
the altar, and hence the eastward direction in 
our churches is not toward the extreme eastern 
wall but toward the altar. Thus both priest and 
people are rightly turned toward the altar. 

g. Yet it is not desirable in churches of great 
size to place the altar invariably near the ex- 
treme end of the building as was done in some 
churches here and there in ancient times (the 
one-area church). 

More in accord with the general tradition 
would be, in larger churches, a rectangular, or 
semicircular, or polygonal sanctuary (choir) 
evidently distinct from the nave (the two-area 
church). 

10. The terminal wall of the sanctuary should 
not be pierced by windows, lest the clear vision 
of the altar be obscured. Nor should the termi- 
nal wall be adorned with figured paintings that 
bear no direct relation to the eucharistic sacri- 
fice or to the theme of the liturgical year. 

The architecture and the decoration of the 
sanctuary should be so designed that the eye 
will not be distracted but rather drawn to the 
altar and to the action of the eucharistic sacri- 
fice. Where figured paintings or mosaics adorn 
the sanctuary, these should represent ideas 
drawn from the Canon of the mass, i.e., from 
the Sursum corda to the final doxology. In all 
cases the representation should not be of his- 
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torical events but of static motives. 

11. It would be unfortunate if the interior of 
the church were planned in such way that the 
congregation would lack the feeling of oneness, 
of family union in the rendering of divine wor- 
ship. On the other hand, it would be a mistake 
to plan the entire space in such way that no- 
where would there be left a quiet corner for 
private prayer. 

Where possible, it would be ideal to provide 
a larger area for the large Sunday and feast- 
day congregations, and also another distinct 
and smaller one for the lesser number on work- 
days, so that in both cases there would be the 
feeling of a well-knit community, with still 
some provision of retired spaces for private 
devotion. 

12. The highly desirable concentration of 
the whole interior upon the altar may be con- 
siderably disturbed by side altars, the stations 
of the way of the cross, confessionals, poorly 
placed lighting fixtures and benches and chairs, 
all of which may distract the gaze of the faith- 
ful from the sanctuary. 

Everything really superfluous should be elim- 
inated, and such details as are indispensable 
should be placed as inconspicuously as possible, 
perhaps in a lower chapel. Whatever must re- 
main in the main area should be so designed 
and placed as not to interfere with the lines 
converging upon the altar. 

13. The sacristy should be located quite near 
to the sanctuary and not, as in ancient times, 
alongside the facade of the building. 

But there should be some way of passage 
from the sacristy to the entrance of the church 
so that on Sundays and feast-days there may 
be a festive approach of the clergy to the altar 
through the midst of the congregation, and 
furthermore so that the entrance chant, the 
introit, may again be rendered as of old. 

14. The vast interiors of cathedral churches 
and of churches in pilgrimage places and in our 
great cities have made it necessary that preach- 
ing be done not from the sanctuary but from 
an elevated pulpit usually located almost about 
the centre of the nave and to one side, or again, 
fixed to a side wall. This example set by large 
churches has been adopted rather generally 
and without equal reason, and with the pulpit 
so placed the preacher is turned away from part 
of the congregation. 

Preaching, according to the liturgy, that is, 
preaching which is in organic relation to the 
eucharistic sacrifice, should be primarily an ex- 
tension and explanation of the two readings 
which announce the word of God. Therefore, 
like the epistle and the gospel, the sermon 
should, wherever possible, issue forth from the 
sanctuary, that is, from a lectern or an ambo 
located near the sanctuary rail. 

15. The choir or schola cantorum has a well 
defined liturgical task to fulfill, namely, to lead 
the congregation in prayers and hymns and ac- 
clamations, to alternate with the congregation 
in the responsorial chants, and to represent the 

‘congregation now and then. Therefore it is a 
mistake to locate the choir in a high gallery 
to the rear of and out of sight of the congrega- 
tion. 

In a church which adheres to the strict rules 
of the liturgy, the choir is placed at the forward 
end of the congregation and next to the sanc- 
tuary. If the high gallery is retained at all, it 
may serve as the location for the organ. The 
function of this instrument is not to furnish solo 
pieces during the mis-called ‘‘pauses’”’ in the 
sacred action, but rather to support the chant 


of the choir and the congregation, and occa- 
sionally to accentuate the spirit of festivity be- 
fore and after the divine service. (The gallery 
would also be the proper place for a polyphonic 
choir and for an orchestra, which latter of 
course is never permitted in a truly liturgical 
service. ) 

16. In the sacrament of baptism we are born 
anew as children of God and we are incorpo- 
rated into the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. It is a deplorable fact that this full sig- 
nificance of baptism, so fundamental a truth 
in the ensemble of our faith, does not receive 
sufficient emphasis in our modern parochial 
life, and accordingly the baptismal font is 
usually one of the most neglected objects in the 
furnishings of our churches. 

The baptismal font, which should be of im- 
posing design and proportions, should be lo- 
cated in its own distinct area near to the en- 
trance of the church. This area should be, 
according to venerable ecclesiastical tradition, 
in circular or polygonal form. The text of the 
rite of baptism also suggests this architectural 
treatment. For at the decisive moment in this 
ritual ceremony, the baptised person appears 
not as an active agent in the process, but as the 
passive recipient of the divine mysterious ac- 
tion. Such being the case, the appropriate 
architectural form here is not the rectangular 
space, which is symbolic of an active process, 
but rather a circular space, the axis of which 
is vertical and suggestive ofa passive experience. 

17. It would be a mistake to arrange and 
decorate the interior of the church in such way 
as to create the atmosphere of a comfortable 
and cozy bourgeois residence; and a mistake 
also to wish to imitate the poverty of a prole- 
tarian dwelling. 

The church interior should be neither bour- 
geois nor proletarian. It should bespeak forcibly 
the grandeur of God, which surpasses all earthly 
measure, so that it may exalt the worshiper 
above the sphere and atmosphere of his daily 
private life; and yet it must still leave one with 
the friendly feeling of “‘the goodness and kind- 
ness of our Saviour” (Titus 3:4). 

18. It would be a mistake, and it is one that 
is often made in our times, to entrust the decora- 
tion of the church, in painting and sculpture, 
in the designing of its furnishings, above all in 
the artistic treatment of the main portal, of the 
sanctuary, the altar, the baptismal font and the 
pulpit, to the arbitrary action of a transient 
pastor or of a donor, or to the risk of mere 
haphazard. 

In our efforts to erect an exemplary church 
edifice, it is necessary to work out not only a 
structural plan, but also a well thought out 
plan of artistic expression which will be theo- 
logically and pedagogically correct. Such a plan 


will recognize that the decorative scheme of the 
finished house of God should present to the 
view of the congregation an ensemble of the 
theme of our holy faith, not in a fragmentary 
way, but with a certain completeness and in 
significant proportions and with right placing of 
accent. 

1g. In the planning of new churches there 
is often a desire to fix the dimensions at the 
maximum that financial resources and the 
ground area permit. It is a mistake to imagine 
that a larger church is necessarily a finer one. 

There is an optimum size which should be 
kept in mind. That optimum is attained in a 
church in which the priest at the altar may be 
seen and may be heard without mechanical 
aid from the farthest reaches of the congrega- 
tion, and in which the distribution of holy com- 
munion to all of the faithful may be accom- 
plished without disrupting the holy sacrifice 
of the mass. This optimum size should never be 
exceeded except in extraordinary cases such 
as a cathedral church or a pilgrimage church, 
which must of course be of larger dimensions. 

20. It would be a mistake to provide for a 
church of average size a sanctuary of large 
dimensions sufficient to accommodate all the 
clergy of a cathedral chapter; and a mistake 
also to reduce the size of the sanctuary to such 
degree that the altar steps reach nearly to the 
sanctuary rail, 

The dimensions of the sanctuary should be 
in proper proportion to those of the entire 
building, the area between the altar steps and 
the sanctuary being of such width and depth 
that the ceremonies of solemn high mass may 
proceed in good order and harmony. 

21. It would be a mistake to fill the church 
unnecessarily with pews to such degree that 
they would extend forward almost to the altar 
rail and sideways to contact with the outer 
walls. 

There should be centre and side aisles of 
sufficient width, and space enough about the 
church entrances and before the altar rail. 
Thus there will be no unseemly crowding at 
communion time, and on certain occasions 
processions may take place with ease, such as 
the entrance procession on Sundays and feast- 
days and processions of Candlemas and Palm 
Sunday. 

A serious responsibility rests upon those who 
are entrusted with the task of church building. 
The result of their work will determine whether 
or not succeeding generations of the faithful 
will love this house of God with a true familiar 
feeling, and whether they will come joyfully or 
reluctantly to the sacred action of community 
worship. Therefore the planning of a new 
church edifice needs to be thought out with 
earnest conscience and with great care. 


Obsolats or Obsolescent? * 


The Reverend DesMonp MAcREADY CHUTE 


E Holy Father has, in his recent 
encyclical, warned us against the 
dangers of the archaeological approach 
to liturgy. Indeed there is probably 
nothing which has done more harm to 


the liturgical movement than ill-con- 
sidered antiquarianism. 


* Reprinted, with permission, from the 
July, 1949, issue of Liturgy, the quarterly of the - 
Society of Saint Gregory. 
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Curious to relate, over and above 
other shortcomings, it seldom, if ever, 
achieves its immediate object. 

Let us take an example. Pugin, ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to restore to 
Catholic worship the warmer splendors 
of the ages of faith, set himself to design 
what he intended to be “‘gothic” vest- 
ments. Yet nothing can be imagined 
less an authentic mediaeval vestment 
than a Pugin chasuble or its numerous 
descendants. Though ample, they are 
less gothic! in structure than the skimp- 
iest of present day roman fiddle-backs. 
For these, however curtailed and de- 
graded, are still cut on traditional lines, 
i.e. shawlwise, the seams being covered 
by the orphreys: were the material 
only supple and ample enough, it would 
form the transverse folds we have often 
admired on mediaeval tombs. The Pu- 
gin model, on the contrary, hangs in 


1 In case a note of explanation be still needed 
on the rise of the word gothic in this context, be 
it clearly understood: 

(i) That it is here used strictly to denote, in 
general, that style (or in other words mode of 
construction and ornament) and, in particular, 
that cut and embellishment of vestments, pe- 
culiar to the period dominated by those prin- 
ciples of construction and decoration which 
produced what is universally known as gothic 
architecture, extending roughly from the end 
of the eleventh to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

(ii) That, as applied to vestments, it implies 
no antithesis whatever to roman, for the ample 
vestments of the past were roman. Whether 
primitive, mediaeval or baroque, the vest- 
ments of the Latin rite were all roman. 

It is therefore unhistorical, confusing, and 
absurd to stick the label gothic on all and sun- 
dry modern attempts to restore to the roman 
chasuble the amplitude of which successive 
generations have shorn it. Actually, although 
all ample vestments are roman, very few are 
gothic. 

What then are the characteristics of gothic 
vestments? Whereas in early times no objection 
seems to have been felt to many and undis- 
guised seams, in the later mediaeval, or gothic, 
period these were reduced in number and 
made to coincide with the orphreys. In a gen- 
uinely gothic chasuble, the essential cross, 
coming not behind but in front, covers the 
horizontal meeting point of the two different 
ways of the stuff and bears the brunt of the 
strain. Thus even in the cut of a vestment we 
may detect that principle of functional design 
which was the soul of gothic construction, not 
only in building but in all the arts. 

2 By the way, when will one of our Catholic 
publishers bring out a booklet containing only 
the rubrics of the Missale Romanum in Latin, or 
better still in Latin and English, no longer in 
microscopic print as in the Missal, but in large, 
fair type, something like the Ordo administrandt 
Sacramenta printed in black and red by Burns 
Oates, oxoniae typis universitatis praelo datus anno 
reparatae salutis MCMXV, and praised by the 
said Monsignor Moglia as the ideal of liturgi- 
cal printing? 


vertical folds from the indisguised seams 
on the shoulders. Not that it is neces- 
sarily any the worse — or the better — 
for that. But it certainly is not what 
Pugin set out to make, viz. a gothic 
chasuble. 

Why indeed should it have been? 
There are few reasons for, and many 
against, its being so. Why ever should 
anyone want to worship in period gar- 
ments? Praying in fancy dress! What 
could be in worse taste or more gro- 
tesquely out of place? 

Nevertheless this tendency to learn 
from past art-forms is not by any means 
wholly bad. Art in almost every age, 
besides drawing a primary inspiration 
from the immediate present, from what 
it is convenient in sensu latiori to call 
“nature,” had tended to find a second- 
ary stimulus in the achievements of the 
past. This, inasmuch as it is a form of 
the instinct for continuity deeply rooted 
in human nature, makes not for weak- 
ness but for strength, animating and 
renewing the principle of tradition, 
without which art would be condemned 
to be either static or sporadic, to jeop- 
ardize either its power of growth or its 
chance of survival. 

Here is no question of “putting the 
clock back.” Even were a craftsman so 
perverse as ever to want merely to re- 
produce a past artefact, in nine cases 
out of ten he would not succeed. 

Whatever charm Chinese Chippen- 
dale and other chinoiseries of the eight- 
eenth century may have preserved is 
entirely due to the failure of their mak- 
ers to make them as Chinese as they 
meant to. If Turner had never heard of 
Claude Lorrain, he might have painted 
differently, but he would none the less 
have been creatively moved by the rap- 
ture of dawn and twilight, the mysteries 
of rain and mist and spray and steam. 
Niccolé Pisano undeniably got some- 
thing from classical sculpture, a sec- 
ondary stimulus which deeply influ- 
enced his style; but if his work is alive 
to-day, it is precisely in the measure in 
which he did not succeed in turning out 
sham antiques, and in so far as this 
secondary inspiration remained sub- 
servient to the primary urge to creation, 
which he, like all other makers, found 
in his personal and unique reaction to 
what we have agreed to call “nature.” 
For nature stimulates the maker as poet, 
art as craftsman. In either case the 
stimulus, to be valid, must be vital. And 
nowhere more so than in worship, to 
which we are called in spirit and in 
truth. 


A papal mass of the time of the Great 
Gregory or a couple of hundred years 
later as described in the Ordo Romanus I, 
would in many ways be for us a bracing 
experience. Yet we should miss many 
features we can ill afford to spare: no 
sermon, no credo, no elevation. The 
axiom that you cannot have your cake 
and eat it is the condition of all human 
development. 

To resuscitate the obsolete, to em- 
balm the defunct is but a poor game at 
best and wholly out of place in the 
service of Him who came that we might 
have life and have it more abundantly. 

The obsolete may offer instructive 
lessons to the historical student, but 
beyond being a salutary corrective, has 
no immediate bearing on present prac- 
tice: let the dead bury their dead. 

Not so the obsolescent: this on the 
contrary is very much our business. Is 
not the whole liturgical revival a reac- 
tion against the prevalent decay of wor- 
ship? In this sense its very raison a étre 
is to preserve the obsolescent — which, 
by the way, is not at all the same thing 
as galvanizing the defunct. The late 
Monsignor Giacomo Moglia, founder 
of the Apostolato Liturgico in Genoa and 
of the congregation of the Figlie della 
Chiesa (Daughters of the Church) used 
to lay it down as a first principle that 
we shall achieve nothing until we face 
the fact that we live in a period of re- 
ligious decay — di decadimento religioso. 
The society we live in has lost the sense 
of worship; twentieth century man has 
mislaid the distinction between sacred 
and profane. 


How are we to tell what is obsolete, 
what vital, what doomed to decay, in 
the heritage of the past, and what, in 
the promise of the future, is deserving 
of amendment or of sanction? 

How else but by appeal to authority 
and tradition? And where shall we find 
these? In the official teaching of the 
Church of Christ and in the life-beat of 
His mystical body. The living voice and 
the living tradition: authority and cus- 
tom. But the good manners of our 
Consuetudo have of late been corrupted 
by evil communications, so that she too 
must be corrected by authoritative pro- 
nouncements. The Church’s official pro- 
nouncements about worship are largely 
to be found in the rubrics of the Roman 
Missal.2 Here is the touchstone which 
will reveal what of the old is obsolete 
and what obsolescent, how much of 
the new is sound and how much con- 
tains seeds of decay. 
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The rubrics are of vital importance 
and deserve study because they teach us 
not only, as many think, to see how, but 
to know what, things are to be done. 
Superficial and unworthy, paltry and 
effeminate is that conception of rubrics 
which sees in them no more than a 
handbook of pious millinery or a pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical etiquette. Al- 
most all the absurdities, the mean- 
nesses, the foulness of contemporary ec- 
clesiastical architecture, church furnish- 
ing, and repository “art” can be traced 
either to ignorance or neglect of the 
rubrics. Such ignorance is culpable, not 
perhaps in the average layman, but in 
all makers: 

in the celebrant and ministers of the 

altar; 

in the priest responsible for the parish; 

in the clergy who recite office in 

choir; 

in the choir that sings at mass and 

other functions; 

in the architect who designs the build- 

ing of the church; 

in the various craftsmen who furnish 

it with accessories of worship. 

How shall these build a basilica when 
they know not what a church is for; a 
sanctuary when they are ignorant of 
worship; an altar to a God unknown? 

The maker or craftsman is concerned 
with well-making. It is not his office to 
decide what to make, but only how to 
make it well. But to do that, he must 
know what it is he is called on to make. 
Not what it is /ike, but what it is for, 
what it is to be. 

It is a modern heresy that the artist 
or craftsman should make just what he 
pleases. Once the contract be freely 
made, justice requires that he makes 
what the customer asks of him; and 
never more so than when he is working 
for the Church. 

What then about his liberty? Liberty 
for what? To make an object that 
doesn’t fit? Or to create beauty? Beauty 
is a how not a what. Only when he 
knows exactly what is fitting is he free 
to make it in beauty. Once more the 
truth will have made him free. 

Now for an instance of a rubric in 
process of obsolescence. Those who 
have heard mass in Dominican churches 
will have noticed, among other slight 
variations from the roman rite, the light- 
ing shortly before the consecration of a 
third candle which stays burning until 
after the communion. We see something 
similar at solemn high mass of the 
roman rite, when torches (duo saltem 
intorticia) are brought in for the most 


solemn moment of the canon. How 
many layfolk, how many priests even, 
know that this third candle is prescribed 
by the rubrics of the Roman Missal 
even at low mass? In the Rubricae gen- 
erales Missalis, under the last heading: 
XX — De Praeparatione Altaris et Orna- 
mentorum ejus is to be read: ‘on the same 
epistle side let there be a candle ready 
to be lit at the elevation of the sacra- 
ment, a small bell, glass cruets,’ etc. — 
paretur cereus ad elevationem Sacramenti 
accendendus. 

How came this one rubric to be hon- 
oured more in the breach than the ob- 
servance? Consuetudo has weakened; it 
is hard to tell why; for the purpose of 


the additional candle is evident and has 


been in no way superseded. Low 
masses, often at side-altars, are cele- 


brated perhaps more frequently than 
ever before. The passing worshipper 
wonders: “Ought I to genuflect?” 
Should the extra candle be burning, 
he bends his knee and adores our blessed 
Lord present on the altar; or, in the ab- 
sence of the third light, bows his head 
to the cross and passes on. Were it not 
a pity this flickering flame of courtesy 
toward our divine Lord should be 
finally extinguished? Its fate rests with 
this generation, with you and me. It is 
in our power either to tend it or to 
quench it utterly. 


Religious Art and the Home 


Doucitas NEWTON 


NEW Catholic experiment in a 

most interesting place has been 
launched recently in London. This is 
the Ashley Gallery of contemporary re- 
ligious art, and it has opened its doors 
directly facing the main entrance of 
Westminster Cathedral, which is an out- 
standing example of modern architec- 
tural art in Britain. 

There, in what was the conservatory 
wing of a fine old London house, once 
owned by the famous actress, the late 
Lily Langtry, a set of small and inti- 
mate rooms, charmingly and restfully 
decorated in soft greys and yellows, has 
been devoted to a display of every phase 
of devotional art from modern painting 
to sculpture, wood carving, ceramics, 
and silver and bronze trinkets. 

The intimate note has an important 
part in the venture, for the object of the 
gallery is less concerned with major 
church decoration. Although this is not 
overlooked, it is recognized that it is 
generally a matter arranged between 
church authorities and individual crafts- 
men. The aim of the new gallery is to 
link modern religious art with the home. 
There is a domestic atmosphere about 
the display; statuettes for the bedside 
and wall brackets, larger pieces of sculp- 
ture for hall shrines or garden grottoes, 
paintings and wood engravings for living 
room walls, pottery ware for everyday 
decorations, small panels of stained 
glass for occasional windows, even silver 


crucifixes and medallions for personal 
adornment. 

By stimulating this personal interest 
in good, modern religious craftsman- 
ship, the organizers have a double mo- 
tive. In showing that it can serve an 
attractive and worthy as well as a de- 
votional part in intelligent house deco- 
ration, it is hoped to encourage an in- 
creasing everyday use of such spiritually 


evocative objects. This in turn will prove — 


an increasing incentive to artists to de- 
velop talents along religious lines, where 
now, from lack of opportunity, they are 
forced to concentrate more on secular 
compositions. In this way a wider appre- 
ciation of modern art forms will grow, 
and there will be built up a strong and 
flourishing body of craftsmen able to 
meet contemporary needs in all kinds of 
church and religious house adornment. 

Much pioneer work in this wide field 
has already been done in Britain by the 
Guild of Catholic Artists and Crafts- 
men, who hold regular exhibitions in 
London, Glasgow and other cities, and 


many members are among the exhibitors 


at the Ashley Gallery. Their achieve- 
ments demonstrate the wide range and 
variety current religious art has already 
attained, not only in creative inspira- 
tion but in its use in different mediums. 

Here are exhibited, for instance, the 
bold and challenging paintings of Roy 
de Maistre and the appealing tempera 
studies of Teresa Fuller, who has de- 
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Nativity in Kent. Madonna and Child. 
Tempera. By Teresa Fuller 


Boxwood. By Anthony Foster 
The Expulsion from Eden. 


Stone. By Peter Watts 


THE ASHLEY GALLERY 
LONDON 


(See Article on facing page) 


Crib Set. Boxwood. 
By Anthony Foster 
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SAINT MICHAEL'S 
CHURCH 

LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


The Reverend Michael Lee, pastor 
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All work was executed by the Monterey Guild, 
Charlton Fortune, director; in collaboration with 
Theodore Criley, A.I.A., of Los Angeles, and 
Dom Hilary Martin, of Portsmouth Priory, Ports- 
mouth, Rhode Island. 


The altar is of red Verona marble with ornament 
in silver plate. The tabernacle and supporting 
figures, as well as the corpus of the standing 
crucifix, are also of silver plate. The candle- 
sticks and cross, of carved wood, are in silver, 
gold, and vermillion, with crystal ornament. The 
reversible dossal is violet for the penitential 
season and lime yellow for the rest of the year, 
with orphreys in silver and brown, with accents of 
vermillion, blue, and green. The baldaquin is 
bleached mahogany, with silver leaf decoration. 
The extreme simplicity of this setting for the holy 
sacrifice is strikingly enhanced by the powerful 
use of color. 


Photos Fred. R. Dapprich 


BEFORE. The altar shown 
was held over from an 
earlier church. 


AFTER. Into a church built 
more than eleven years 
ago, a baldaquin and 
altar have been erected 
which successfully dominate 
the interior. 


CHRIST, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. BRONZE STATUE 
FOR THE HEADQUARTERS BUILDING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. Eugene Kormendi, sculptor. 


Eugene Kormendi is the artist-in-residence at the 
University of Notre Dame. Studied in Budapest in the 
College of Art and Industry. Later in Paris under 
Bernard and the Academy Julien. Has exhibited ex- 
tensively in Europe. In the United States Kormendi has 
won numerous prizes. One man shows in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, etc. 


The Jury's choice. This model, by George K. Kratina, was 
The Owner's choice. Green bronze planned to be executed in gilded bronze. 


The story of this competition, conducted by 
the Liturgical Arts Society, was told in 
detail in the November, 1942, issue of 
"Liturgical Arts.” 


Reinforced concrete construc- 
tion with smooth exterior finish 
painted a warm concrete color. 
All trim, flashings, etc., are of 


copper. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST THE KING, Seattle, Washington 
The Reverend Gerald Fitzgerald, pastor. Paul Thiry, architect. 


Floor of concrete stained moss 
green. Wing walls of concrete 
and painted dark green. Birch 
panels five feet high along 
circular wall, with transite 
above for acoustical correc- 
tion. This transite surface is 
painted coral. The ceiling is of 
acoustical plaster, natural color. 
Radiant type heating in floor, 
supplemented by mechanical 
and tempered ventilation. Win- 
dows are of amber cathedral 
type glass with insert panels of 
leaded and colored glass 
taken from old church. Pews 
are of natural finish birch. 
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The use of models can be very helpful for a study of many phases i 
of the building problem, and the cost of such models can easily be 
absorbed in the total budget of the building operation. 
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Miller Brittain, born in Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada, 1912. Studied at 
the Art Students League, New York City, 1930-1932. He is a member of the 
Canadian Society of Graphic Arts and the Contemporary Society of Montreal. 
Received the Sampson Matthews award in 1947 through the Canadian Society 
of Graphic Arts. After his military service, Miller Brittain was one of the official 
war artists of the Royal Canadian Air Force. The two illustrations shown here are 


only a few of the many religious subjects treated by this artist. 


The Victor. 


Pastel and Gouache 


MILLER BRITTAIN 


Descent from the Cross. 


Pastel and Gouache 
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JUAN DE ARANOA 


Juan de Aranoa, born in Bilbao in 1901. After several years of study in Paris and Italy, he 
established his studio in Amurrio, a small village situated in the beautiful countryside of 
Alava. The Basque country where he was born was his best field of action. He painted many 
murals for religious and civilian institutions, working mostly, however, in the decoration of 
churches. Early in 1936 he was called to Madrid, commissioned by the Government to paint 
several murals and to make a study of frescoes for institutions and new buildings. The Spanish 
drama interrupted all his activities. Later he returned to Bilbao. Subsequently he went to 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo where he painted the Via Crucis (illustrated here) and which 


was exhibited in the Demotte Gallery, New York City. 


The Tired Man. Westerly Red Granite 


WALDEMAR 
RAEMISCH 


Mother and Child. Terra Cotta 


The Philosopher. Westerly Red Granite 


Waldemar Raemisch, born in Berlin, 1888. Attended the Royal Institute 
of Applied Arts in Berlin. Further study through travel in Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, France, Egypt, Palestine. His journey to Greece was 
interrupted by the war in 1914. After the war, Raemisch was ap- 
pointed a teacher of metal work and sculpture at the State School of 
the Museum of Arts and Crafts in Berlin. Continued his teaching in 
Berlin until 1937 when he was obliged to leave. Invited to teach at the 
Rhode Island School of Design in 1938; since 1946 he has been head 
of the department of sculpture at that school. 


Terra cotta panel near side elevation of 
Church of Saint Francis of Assisi, Wakefield, Rhode Island 
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veloped a folk-work technique, as sim- 
ple as it is effective, in setting biblical 
scenes against homely, modern back- 
grounds. An example of this is a delight- 
ful Nativity that fits into a Kentich land- 
scape of characteristic hop-drying kilns, 
hedged fields, and barns (illustrated). 

- P. Lindsay Clark, a notable artist, 
proves that spiritual subjects in bronze 
or stone can be employed with decora- 
tive dignity and distinction. Small crib 
sets, Good Shepherd groups, and studies 
of our Lady and the saints in wood or 
stone carving, or in relief as wall plaques 


by other artists, show how such subjects 
can be made delightful objects to adorn 
any room from the nursery to the lounge. 

Wood engraving, which is enjoying a 
renaissance in Britain, both in book il- 
lustration and wall pictures, demon- 
strates how very effectively it can realize 
the spiritual essence and the grave drama 
of religious and church subjects. It 
proves, too, how gifted Catholic artists 
are in this medium. Even colored pot- 
tery, when used as table and bracket 
ornaments, Can carry a devotional value 
in bold tones and form. 


It is interesting to see that some of the 
most striking work of this kind has been 
done by Poles, and indeed, the harbour- 
age Britain gave to refugee artists forced 
to leave their own countries in World 
War IT has been repaid by a vigor and 
enrichment in ideas and technique that 
have had an enlivening effect on native 
religious craftsmanship. 

This new gallery is, in fact, a brave 
and promising venture which should 
have highly stimulating results and give 
many -Catholics an appreciation of 
modern art. 


A Little-Known Masterpiece 
Our Lady of the Sanctus by Geertgen tot Sint Fans 


IS little panel, by a rare and ex- 
quisite early Dutch master, is, it 
would seem, the first work of his ever 
to have found its way to the United 
States. Since Dr. Max J. Friedlander, 
the preéminent critic in the field of 
early Netherlands painting, has now, 
without knowing of my own attribution 
of the panel to Geertgen, pronounced 
authoritatively that it is by him, it is 
not my place nor my intention to dis- 
cuss it from the standpoint of attribu- 
tion. That has been treated by Dr. 
Friedlander in his article which ap- 
peared in the August, 1949, issue of 
Maandblad Voor Beeldende Kunsten, pub- 
lished in Amsterdam, wherein the 
panel is acclaimed as of great artistic 
importance. (Frontispiece). 
Because of my personal interest in the 
- painting, and my deep admiration of it 
from the iconographic as much as from 
_ the artistic side, I wish to write my own 
_ impressions from the former of these two 
approaches. 
We have here a representation which 
I believe to be unique. At least, I have 
never seen it in any painting known to 
me from the photographic collection of 
the Frick Art Reference Library, in 
which the Flemish and Dutch schools 
have been my special field of concentra- 
tion. The infinite variety of aspects un- 
_ der which the Blessed Virgin has been 
represented is a constant source of won- 
der to one who finds this a matter of as 
much interest as the sorting out of the 
equally multifarious artistic types. Of 
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all the matter treated by artists dealing 
with religious subjects, from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era down to our 
own day, the Madonna and Child is 
the most popular. And yet, when we 
consider only the really great masters 
of painting, we find that each artist has 
something new to say — his Ave Maria 
is different from that of every other 
artist. 

Since Geertgen tot Sint Jans was a 
master of marked originality and most 
individual expression, it is perhaps not 
surprising that he should be the only 
one, as far as I know, to have depicted 
“Our Lady of the Sanctus.” 

When we first look at the panel, we 
are impressed with the charm and 
originality, the brilliant and unusual 
coloring of this Madonna within a 
glory of angels. The rich crimson of the 
Virgin’s mantle rests upon a golden 
crescent moon, and beneath it is a 
writhing black dragon. The central 
group is bathed in light. This is the 
‘““Woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars”; the dragon too 
is a figure in the Apocalyptic vision, 
and at the same time the serpent of evil 
whose head ‘“‘she shall bruise under her 
feet.”? We see her in a radiant mandorla 
enframed by concentric rings of angels, 
those of the inner band pale and wraith- 
like, seraphim with four wings, their 
hands clasped, raised, or folded in ado- 
ration. The second band is formed of 
long-robed angels in dull tones of red 


who hold instruments of the passion, 
rosaries, or scrolls; the outer band of 
angels robed and winged in dusky 
shades of mauve and violet — the celes- 
tial orchestra. It is completed by further 
musicians in the corners and margins 
left by the oval. What a wealth of curi- 
ous and ancient instruments they are 
playing — wind, string, and percussion 
instruments, the identification of which 
by an authority in this field would it- 
self furnish engrossing material for a 
study. At the very bottom of the panel, 
in frontal position and almost complete 
symmetry, is an angel who is ringing 
two large bells. At this point we note a 
surprising detail, if indeed it has not al- 
ready struck us in our observation of 
the central group. The Child holds two 
little round bells, something like sleigh- 
bells in shape. If we follow His gaze, 
we find it fixed upon an angel musician 
who swings a pair of these same little 
bells — and who, alone of all the musi- 
cians on that side, gazes intently at the 
Child, that he may ring his own bells in 
unison with those of the Child, it would 
seem! Above all the harmony of the 
heavenly orchestra, it is the silvery 
tinkle of these bells that sounds out to 
us most clearly —a Madonna of the 
bells! But when we look at the four 
angels above the head of the Madonna, 
we understand the true meaning of the 
bells given such special prominence. 
There are the scrolls, and the word on 
all three is the same, ‘‘Sanctus,” in ab- 
breviated form. As soon as we connect 
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the bells and the triple sanctus, we give 
Geertgen’s Madonna in glory its true 
name, we read his intention. 

“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Hosts; the heavens and the earth are 
full of Thy Glory; Hosanna in the high- 
est!” It is the outburst of joyous acclaim 
that follows the preface in the mass and 
marks the beginning of the canon — 
the most solemn part of the liturgy, cul- 
minating in the consecration of bread 
and wine as the body and blood of 
Christ ‘“‘which the angels praise, and 
the archangels, the cherubim also and 
the seraphim, who day by day cry out 
unceasingly with one voice, saying 
‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus!’ ”’ 

The ringing of a little handbell, often 
to-day still of the type held by the Child 
in our panel, has been an accompani- 
ment of the sanctus from very early 
days. It is definitely known as far back 
as the fourteenth century, and was 
probably used even earlier. This bell is 
the warning that the solemn canon is 
beginning. At its sound, the choir takes 
up the chant of the angels, in which the 
faithful join as they enter once more 
upon their participation in the miracle 
of the eucharist instituted by our Lord. 

What more mystical and beautiful 
depiction of the Madonna and Child 
could be imagined than this acclaim by 
the “cherubim and the seraphim’? 
The sanctus bell itself is taken up into 
heaven as the angels not only sing their 
unceasing sanctus, but ring the bell that 
accompanies its echo on earth. The In- 
fant Jesus Himself rings the bells —a 
toy for His tiny hands to play with, and 
at the same time a symbol of His sacri- 
ficial atonement, when those hands will 
be pierced. It seems no mere accident 
that Geertgen has placed precisely in 
the line of the exchanged gaze, of the 


Child with the bells and the angel with 
similar bells, that one of the central 
band who holds the Cross. 

That this little panel, painted with 
deep devotion by an artist whose piety 
must have equalled his skill with the 
brush — he lived in the Saint John’s 
hospice in Haarlem and takes his name 
from that fact—should have come 
down intact through nearly five hun- 
dred years is, in itself, almost a miracle. 
At the same time that we marvel at the 
consummate skill of the master hand, let 
us revere its work as a truly holy object, 
bringing to us in our days of peril its 
call to adoration still sounding “un- 
ceasingly day by day.” 


THE LITTLE that we know about 
Geertgen tot Sint Jans comes from Van 
Mander’s Schilder-Boeck, printed in 1604, 
whose statements were based on verbal 
traditions handed down through sev- 
eral generations of Haarlem artists. 
Gerrit of Haarlem was known as “‘Geert- 
gen tot Sint Jans (little Gerrit of Saint 
John’s [Hospice] because he lived with 
the Johannites (Hospitallers of Saint 
John of Jerusalem) though not a mem- 
ber of the order. He was a pupil of Al- 
bert van Ouwater, and the known dates 
of that artist’s activity have enabled art 
historians to fix Geertgen’s birth at 
about 1460, and his death between 
1490 and 1495; Van Mander stated 
that he died young, at about the age of 
twenty-eight. He is, with Ouwater, one 
of the “founding fathers” of Dutch as 
opposed to Flemish art, in which Jan 
van Eyck played a similar réle earlier 
in the fifteenth century. 

The extreme rarity of Geertgen’s sur- 
viving works is due not only to his short 
life, but to the destruction of earlier 
works of art in the Netherlands. In the 


Bernard Berenson: Romantic 


HEN a man for more than fifty 

years has enjoyed the reputation 
of a formidable expert in an important 
period of art history, when his success 
has been measurable not only in terms 
of reputation but also in more mundane 
respects, when, in other words, it has 
been a success that quickly elevated 
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him from humble circumstances to a 
state of affluence permitting the in- 
dulgence of expensive if cultivated 
tastes; when that man has been at 
pains, however, to pursue not merely 
reputation and its material rewards 
and the concomitant opportunities of 
civilized enjoyments but also, most 


iconoclastic outburst of 1566 nearly all 
the legacy of religious art in Holland 
perished. Thus only one wing of the big 
altarpiece that Geertgen had painted 
for the Johannites is preserved, and 
probably other paintings of his fell vic- 
tim. Only fifteen works by Geertgen are 
listed in Max J. Friedlander’s Altnieder- 
landische Malerei, Volume 5, devoted 
to the work of Geertgen tot Sint Jans 
and of Bosch and their followers and 
anonymous contemporaries. 

The artist is characterized by naiveté 
of form and facial expressions, minutely- 
observed and accurately-rendered de- 
tails of landscape and still-life, and by an 
originality of conception and design 
which makes each of his known works 
something fresh and surprising. Dr. 
Friedlander speaks, in his recently 
published article, of the little panel re- 
produced here as adding another ele- 
ment of surprise, and as showing us still 
another aspect of Geertgen’s individ- 
uality and imagination. It is in fact 
the most imaginative and certainly the 
most unworldly of all his works — the 
only one in which the scene lies wholly 
outside our earthly plane. 

In this small panel we must have the 
cherished treasure of some Catholic 
family of Haarlem, carefully hidden 
away and preserved both from destruc- 
tive rage and from the vicissitudes of 
climate and accidents. Its amazingly 
fine state of preservation — the lower 
left corner only has been damaged — 
testifies to such careful guarding from 
public exposure throughout the inter- 
vening centuries. By what channel it 
finally came to our country we do not 
know and can never discover. Prob- 
ably some early immigrant to the 
United States brought it to New Eng- 
land, where it recently came to light. 


Humanist 


earnestly, wisdom, has been at pains 
seriously to seek understanding of 
the essential meaning of humanity, his 
reflections and observations deserve 
attention and respect even if some of 
his attitudes and ideas provoke dissent. 
Two volumes of Bernard Berenson’s 
well-seasoned thoughts on life in gen- 
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‘eral, on art in particular, and on his 
own Career in passing have already ap- 
peared: Aesthetics and History in the Visual 
Arts (Pantheon, 1948) which was years 
in the making and has long been looked 
for (finished in 1941, its publication was 
delayed by the war) and the pleasantly 
informal Sketch for a Self-Portrait (Pan- 
theon, 1949). A third volume, Rumour 
and Reflection, has been published in 
England (1949) but has not yet been 
issued here. The books that we have 
‘are, in a sense, reticent books, telling us 
very little of the details of Berenson’s 
private life; in another sense they are 
remarkable for the comprehensiveness 
and clarity of their expositions of his 
attitudes, ideas, and ideals. 
Born in Lithuania in 1865, while 
‘still a child he came with his family to 
America. The family was far from pros- 
perous, but he was not denied educa- 
tional advantages; at the Boston Latin 
School he laid solid foundations for sub- 
sequent classical studies (which obvi- 
ously did much to shape his criticism) 
and at home he was able to avail him- 
self of the riches of Judaic culture. He 
found himself blessed, too, with a talent 
for languages and an almost sensual 
passion for ideas. From school he went 
to Boston University, and at this stage 
-of his career seems chiefly to have been 
attracted to literature. His native bril- 
liance was early apparent, and early 
rewarded, for somehow at this time he 
came to the notice of the wealthy art 
collector, patroness, and colorful orna- 
ment of Boston society, Mrs. Jack 
Gardner, and, as her protégé, continued 
his studies at Harvard, where, inci- 
dentally he embraced Christianity in 
its Episcopal, form. Then he went 
abroad and seriously prepared for his 
- life’s career as a professional student of 
art. Although he was not without a 
benefactress, his learning days would 
scarcely seem to have been all beer and 
skittles. It is said, for example, that he 
eked out an insufficient income by 
acting, in an unofficial capacity, as a 
guide in Italian art galleries — a rather 
bootleg activity not exactly viewed with 
favor by the regular guides. But fame 
and fortune were not slow in coming. 
By the time he was thirty, he had pub- 
lished the first of what was destined to 
be a very popular series of little books on 
Italian renaissance painting, The Vene- 
tian Painters (1894) followed by books on 
the Florentine (1896) the Central 
eee 


* The volumes were originally published by 
G.P. Putnam’s; in 1930 the four were re-issued 
in one volume by the Clarendon Press. 


Italian (1897) and the North Italian 
(1907) painters,* and his first substan- 
tial contribution to methodical con- 
noisseurship, Lorenzo Lotto: An Essay in 
Constructive Art Criticism (G. P. Put- 
nam’s, 1895). As things have turned 
out, it is to Italian Renaissance painting 
that Berenson has given his most un- 
remitting efforts, and from it has re- 
ceived his most abiding satisfactions. It 
is not that he is unaware of the dangers 
of specialization, nor can he be de- 
scribed as narrow or provincial in his 
tastes. A conscientious student simply 
must, by the very nature of things, im- 
pose limits on the area that he intends 
exhaustively to examine, and if Beren- 
son has always hated pedantry, he has 
also despised dilettantism. As for his 
tastes, they are very definite, but it is 
certainly as legitimate for an informed 
and intelligent observer to prefer Titian 
to Dali as it is for some other honest 
student to find more to his taste in 
Rouault than Raphael. 


AT THE same time that Berenson 
was bringing out his first books, he was 
beginning to acquire a reputation 
among, and to command a fee from, 
collectors and dealers as an expert, an 
authority on the attributions of partic- 
ular paintings to particular painters or 
schools, and on the more obscure de- 
tails of art history. In 1900, having found 
in Italy his spiritual home, he pure 
chased at Settignano, above art-laden 
Florence, a villa of comfortable size 
and gracious appearance surrounded 
by acres of beautiful woodland and 
formal gardens. There he has collected 
a respectable number of paintings and 
art objects and a library of art books 
that is considered invaluable. (On his 
death, the villa and its contents pass 
into the possession of Harvard Uni- 
versity to be used as a centre for re- 
search.) The Sketch for a Self-Portrait re- 
veals the deep love that Berenson has 
for his Tuscan home and is illustrated 
with excellent photographs of the ex- 
terior of the villa, its rooms, and the 
surroundings. 

Over the years Berenson has pub- 
lished a number of notable books and 
monographs: the most celebrated, schol- 
arly, and influential is The Drawings of 
the Florentine Painters (G. P. Putnam’s, 
1903) a revised and greatly enlarged 
edition of which was published in 1938 
by the University of Chicago Press. 

Such, in very broad ouline, is Beren- 
son’s career. His work has been char- 
acterized by high seriousness, by moral 


earnestness, by diligence of application, 
and, most important of all, by intuitive 
brilliance. He has addressed himself 
both to professional critics and historians 
and to the relatively innocent in mat- 
ters pertaining to the mysteries of con- 
noisseurship. But he has not courted 
popularity with either the learned or 
the lay, and he has avoided coteries of 
all sorts. Not that he has been a recluse; 
no small part of his reputation derives 
not from his expertise or from his books 
but from his conversational charm. 
Many qualified judges of civilized con- 
versation consider him among the most 
stimulating, entertaining, and widely 
learned talkers of our time. He is, after 
all, at home in the languages and liter- 
atures of practically all of Europe, 
ancient and modern, and is, besides, 
the master of a vast fund of very special- 
ized information. In the Sketch he speaks 
amusingly of his love of talk and con- 
fesses that he “‘was born for conversa- 
tion and not for writing books,” after 
complaining that “the itch to write is 
strong enough to make me uncomfort- 
able when I pass a day sine linea — with- 
out putting down something in black 
and white.”’ Part of the charm of both 
the Sketch and the more sustained, from 
the point of view of exposition, Aes- 
thetics and History lies in the discursive, 
conversational quality of the style. 

Berenson’s cultivated wit and grace 
never overshadow his fundamental seri- 
ousness. Above everything else he is a 
teacher, in fact, a preacher. The doc- 
trine that he makes the very heart of 
all his utterances can only be tagged 
with that ambiguous word, humanism. 
But here is his definition: 


Humanism consists in the belief that some- 
thing worthwhile can be made of life on this 
planet; that mankind can be humanized, that 
it is happiness to work toward that goal. A 
humanized mankind is the supreme creation, 
the greatest conceivable work of art, the work 
of art which the philosophers of antiquity from 
Plato to Plotinus tell us that God was creating. 
We are his helpers, whether aware of it or not, 
each contributing what he can, rubble, ashlar, 
or foundation stone; ornament, decoration, 
or humble utility according to his capacities. 
(Aesthetics, p. 127.) 


Such a humanism, so far as it goes, 
cannot give offense to anyone who be- 
longs to the great Christian tradition. 
But when Berenson in other places de- 
scribes as the ultimate goal of culture 
“that humanistic society which under 
the name of Paradise, Elysium, Heaven, 
City of God, Millennium, has been the 
craving of all good men these last four 
thousand years or more’ (tbid., p. 126) 
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we begin to wonder if his humanism is 
adequately illuminated by a rational 
theology. Those who find that their 
reading of history prevents their em- 
bracing a grandiose, however noble, 
optimism, those who, perhaps because 
they have plodding minds, desire a 
more sharply defined summum bonum, 
those who at least know of a spiritual 
cultivation that makes Berenson’s ideas 
on blessedness (at any rate, his expressed 


ideas) seem somewhat nebulous, will - 


be tempted to complain of an incom- 
pleteness in the estimate of man sug- 
gested by this humanism. For all his in- 
sistence on spiritual values, one feels 
that in discussing such values Berenson 
shows himself, in matters pertaining to 
the spirit, extraordinarily unsophisti- 
cated. He speaks, for example, of spirit- 
ual significance residing in promises 
that our activities will be progressively directed 
toward the building of a social structure .. . 
where man may dwell once more in an earthly 
paradise, but this time feeding as sinlessly from 
the tree of knowledge as from the tree of life, 
and blessed by the gods revealed by his own 
consciousness and conscience. (ibid., p. 115.) 


In spite of the fact that Berenson wit- 
tily and ironically calls the nineteenth 
century “that age of faith” (ibid., p. 
43) this passage smacks of the meliorism 
of the last century rather than of 
a philosophical tradition rooted in 
more tough-minded centuries. Beren- 
son thinks of himself as the heir of all 
that is noblest in Greek thought and 
civilization and would doubtless be 
both astonished and displeased by a 
suggestion that he is, in the underlying 
quality of his thought, more romantic 
than classical. But he has, for example, 
a characteristically romantic suspicion 
of philosophy, which, not altogether 
without justification, he can describe as 
possibly ‘‘a product of disease in se- 
mantics” (Sketch, p. 107). This, of 
course, is partially a joke, and not a bad 
one; perhaps more serious is his viewing 
the aesthetic experience as essentially 
“mystic” (Aesthetics, p. 62), or his defi- 
nition of a “life-enhancing object” 
(which he insists a real work of art 
must be) as “one with which we can 
not only identify ourselves, but identify 
ourselves more easily, completely, and 
happily than we do in ordinary condi- 
tions” (ibid., p. 62). This last doctrine 
is not far from a well-known classical 
principle in art, such as, to give one in- 
stance, that adumbrated in Aristotle’s 
Poetics, but the language strikes one as 
authentically romantic. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that 


the terms romantic and classical are being 
used in this discussion purely descrip- 
tively, and somewhat impressionisti- 
cally; they are not used as standards of 
goodness or badness. There is no ques- 
tion of the Hellenic and renaissance ori- 
gins of Berenson’s humanism; the 
suggestion here made is simply that his 
humanism also bears unmistakeable 
signs of having been marked in transit 
by some of the more suspicious elements 
in nineteenth-century romantic thought. 

It must at once be acknowledged, on 
the other hand, that Berenson has 
shunned many vices of the art criticism 
that was all about him when he be- 
gan his career. Though he admires 
Pater, he is properly horrified by the 
Paterian manner, exemplified for all 
time, in the purple account of the Mona 


. Lisa. He knows, in other words, that 


“nothing should be read into the il- 
lustration * that is not manifestly there, 
in terms of visual representation.” 
(Aesthetics, p. 98.) 

And he deplores a very common error 
of romantic criticism — the confusion 
of the artist with the work of art. “To 
take more interest in the artist than in 
his art is an effect of our hero-worship- 
ping tendency.” (Jbid., p. 17.) He also 
acknowledges that there is no such 
thing as the translation of a work of art 
into other than its own terms: “Every 
real work of art is already a simplifica- 
tion and interpretation. To simplify it 
still further, and to interpret it more 
penetratingly or subtly, may reduce it 
to a concept.” (zbid., p. 26.) 

In the final analysis, Berenson is, be- 
sides being an extraordinarily knowl- 
edgeable expert (and this not only in 
his particular area of specialization, as 
the Aesthetics makes very apparent) an 
acute critic and an elusive antagonist in 
the dialectics of art criticism. Just when 
one is about to complain that he does 
not distinguish adequately between art 
and nature, on the evidence of such a 
passage as this: “I wonder whether art 
has a higher function than to make us 
feel, appreciate and enjoy natural ob- 
jects for their art value” (zbid., p. 169) 
one remembers a hundred passages 
which reveal a thorough and happy 
awareness of the distinction. He is, 
perhaps, less than fair to contemporary 
artists. One doubts, for example, that 
they have “produced merely distorted 
comments and fantastic interpretations 
of their predecessors” (ibid., p. 28). 
But he continually shows that he real- 
izes that the vision of every great artist 
is individual. 


Specific features of Berenson’s theory 
of art, such as his insistence on the cen- 
tral importance of tactile values and his 
stress on the aesthetically significant dis- 
tinction between direct and “‘ideated” 
sensations, deserve more extended com- 
ment than they can be given in a slight 
and general essay. These hallmarks of 
Berenson’s criticism have, through his 
earlier writings, comparatively wide 
currency; one can, nevertheless, ap- 
plaud the lucidity and freshness with 
which he has gone over old ground in 
the Aesthetics. Of course, not even now 
has he presented his ideas in such a way 
that all questions are stilled, for he 
knows that art cannot be confined in a 
tight system, and he seems tempera- 


mentally incapable of closely reasoned 


argument. His insights, however, are 
valuable. In connection with the loose- 
ness of texture of his discourse, it might 
be remarked that a dozen years ago 
Howard Hannay published an unsym- 
pathetic essay entitled “The Tragedy 
of Mr. Berenson’s Theory of Art,” in 
his Roger Fry and Other Essays (Allen 
and Unwin, 1937), wherein he com- 
plains of the inconsistencies, the gaps, 
and the “opportunism” of Berenson’s 
critical ideas. Not without its merits, 
the essay does not pay adequate tribute 
to the overall effectiveness of Berenson’s 
educative methods. 

On other grounds from Mr. Han- 
nay’s, though, one can feel that Beren- 
son has a tragic flaw. While we can, on 
the one hand, admire his sensibility and 
receptiveness, his awareness of art’s 


seriousness, his championship of moral 


values (however ill-defined in his writ- 
ings) on the other hand, accepting his 
dictum that a theory of art is part 
of a theory of life, we can regret his 
philosophy manqué, his truly tragical 
failure to appreciate the full significance 
of the Christianity which he professes 
to love and admire. 


a eS SS Se 

*It should be pointed out that illustration 
is a technical word in Berenson’s criticism. Its 
correlative is decoration. “Decoration comprises 
all the elements of a work of art that distin- 
guish it from a mere reproduction of the shape 
of things . . . In other terms, decoration is 
presentative and not representative. The rep- 
resentative past is illustration.” (Aesthetics, p. 
85.) The distinction between “decoration” 
and “illustration”’ is, of course, merely a neces- 


sary fiction for the purpose of analysis and dis- 


cussion. 
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Recent Publications 


OLD CHURCHES AND MODERN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP. By Alban D. R. 
Caroe. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.50. 

We in America are unfamiliar with 
the European institution known as 
“architect of the fabric,” a resident 
building expert attached to a mediaeval 
church or cathedral. Over the years 
this man is responsible for the super- 
vision of such repairs, major or minor, 
as are necessary to the continued well- 
being of the structure. Though inevit- 
_ ably the architect becomes increasingly 
_ aware of eccentricities proper to the 
particular church with which he is 
_ associated, or of the historical period 
_ during which it first evolved, he be- 
comes by the very exercise of his duties 
extremely well-versed in the general 
problems to be solved and in the mod- 
ern methods of repair best adapted to 
them. 

Mr Caroe, in his preface to Old 
Churches and Modern Craftsmanship, pays 
tribute to his father, who possessed this 
type of knowledge. He acknowledges 
that his purpose to incorporate the 
_ material in book form was intensified 
_ by World War II with its inevitable 
restrictions on building and actual dam- 

age by bombing and fire. 

In the hope that some practical rec- 
ommendations, based on experience 
with old (in particular with mediaeval) 

_ churches, will help local and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, the author has provided 
a thorough technical handbook com- 
plete with illustrations and glossary. 
He deals in great detail with such im- 
portant matters as the treatment of 

damp walls, of cracks due to vibration, 
and the use of modern roof coverings 
like copper, zinc, or asphalt tiles. 

Relating the middle ages to the 
twentieth century, challenges are bound 
to occur; for example, the question of 
repairs to the ashlar walls by masons 
unfamiliar with old methods of dressing 


stone. 


Primarily, this is a book for the pro- 
fessional specialist, only of very oc- 
casional interest for the general reader 
or even for the average churchman. 
The vocabulary is highly technical and 
the solutions very detailed. Two chap- 
ters, however, hold a great deal even 
for the layman — one on bell-towers 
and another on church furniture. 


Auice MAGInnIs, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THREE MYSTICS. El Greco, Saint Fohn 
of the Cross, Saint Teresa of Avila. Edited 
by Father Bruno de 7.M., O.D.C. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $7.50. 

Since Chesterton started a whole 
book with the martyr and the suicide, 
it will not be unprecedented to begin 
a review with the case of the mystic 
and the maniac. Saint Teresa, Saint 
John of the Cross, and El Greco 
(Domenikos Theotokopoulos) are all 
mystics; they have all been called mad. 
Nor is this so very strange. For both the 
mystic and the maniac insist that the 
world is not what it seems to be. The 
maniac insists that the world is as he 
sees it. The mystic is even more certain 
that he sees the world as it is. The mad- 
man has his feet tangled in the world 
and his head is in chaos. The mystic 
bows his head to the earth and he walks 
in heaven. Or rather he is a citizen of 
the outlands, that region where the 
material becomes the spiritual, where 
earth ends and heaven begins, where 
the appearances of the universe fall 
away and the substance of the Creator 
stands revealed; that region of blackest 
shadow and brightest light where man 
becomes God and God, emptying Him- 
self, thinks it not robbery to take the 
form of His servant. 

There are various “levels” in this real 
world, each a macrocosm in itself, but 
opening out into the next higher “level.” 
All may penetrate the lower levels; 
special gifts, sacrifices are required to 
enter the higher. One begins by seeing 
and ends by loving. But only the Chris- 
tian mystic soars to this height, for the 
special gift required in this level is that 
of the cross. Only the chosen are graced 
with it. 

Such a pair are Saint Teresa of Jesus 
and her disciple, Saint John of the Cross. 
El Greco, although a true mystic, lags 
far behind these two, but he does see 
the world into which they have been 
attracted. He does not see it so sharply 
nor in such light as they, but he sees it 
so clearly that he paints it possibly as 
nearly as it can be translated into a 
two-dimensional actuality. The saints 
are not so much concerned with describ- 
ing the world, the love that they love, 
as with telling others how to possess this 
love, how to get to this world. The first 
task they recognize as impossible — how 
describe lovings for which no expression 
exists? (And yet, their very inarticulate- 
ness is better expression than any 
words.) But they do know the way. 
It — or He — is familiar to them; they 
teach and preach Jesus Christ. Their 


message is simply the Gospel, the good 
news, that a way to heaven, to God, is 
made open to us and this way is the 
way of the cross, is God Himself. 

The painter illustrates this way. El 
Greco’s patient Christs, humbly sub- 
mitting to all, always seeing beyond. 
. . . The secondary causes of His suf- 
ferings disappearing as He looks into 
the face of His Father, knowing that He 
does only the things that please Him. 
Submitting, submitting, with infinite 
divine patience and love. Love —as He 
sees the Father give life to the world. 
Love — even at the price of life, Him- 
self. 

Like the two saints, El Greco manages 
to get this into paint more by what he 
cannot paint than by what he puts on 
the canvas. 

Now that is the material of which 
Three Mystics is, for the most part, com- 
pounded. We say compounded, for un- 
fortunately the book could never be 
described as composed. It is not so 
much put together as bunched or 
lumped. And sometimes it seems as if 
the bunches aren’t even tied together. 
This is a book badly in need of a com- 
mentator, or better still, an integrator. 
Someone who would put the pieces 
together to make a unified thing. Father 
Bruno de J.M., O.D.C., has edited the 
book; he has gathered the material 
and given it a kind of order. But it is 
the kind of order that might be com- 
pared to the ingredients of a cake before 
the cook goes to work on them. 

For in Father Bruno’s mind, evi- 
dently, the book is an attempt to intro- 
duce to the artist or the appreciator of 
art the lives and writings of Saint 
Teresa of Avila and Saint John of the 
Cross. To facilitate acquaintance, he 
uses some photographs of paintings and 
polychromed wood-carvings by El 
Greco and other artists also contem- 
porary with the saints. There is other 
material included ostensibly on this 
basis, for the same reason: a short 
biography and commentary on the prin- 
cipal artist and his work; a comparison 
of the hand-writings of the two saints 
by an expert analyst; an appreciation 
of a sketch of Christ Crucified left by 
Saint John of the Cross. Now if it was 
intended to be that kind of a book, how 
fortunate that it has failed so miserably! 
For as such a book Three Mystics is an 
adequate attempt. It has a catchy title, 
curiosa are scattered throughout the 
texts which form a whole world of sound 
spiritual doctrine, extracts covering the 
complete journey of the soul from the 
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world to God, from the first mansions 
of Saint Teresa to the final transforming 
union of Saint John’s Living Flame of 
Love. Who can write more interestingly 
of the spiritual life of the soul than 
Saint Teresa? And who more sublimely 
than Saint John of the Cross? 

From this standpoint, however, Three 
Mystics is only unusual for the apparent 
oddity of its approach. But this view- 
point presents too many difficulties. For 
one, the book is too expensive for such 
a small work and the black and white 
reproductions are unfamiliar only in 
their context. Secondly there are more 
complete collections of the Carmelite 
mystics available. If we are to believe 
Father Bruno’s purpose was as he states, 
we must admit that the hook is all too 
inadequate for the fish. 

But there is another way of reading 
(viewing would be a better word in this 
instance) Three Mystics, and this is the 
direction from which the publishers 
have chosen to see their wares. They 
are a bit overenthusiastic, though, in 
their advertising. In one of the articles, 
René Huyghe says that Degas has 
“acrobatic vision”; he might have had 
the publishers’ advertising in mind, for 
Three Mystics is by no means a “‘study of 
the relation between art and mysticism.” 
That is, unless the study is to be made 
by the reader. For there is little or no 
attempt at any correlation between the 
art of the Greek and the mysticism of 
the saints; nor between the art of the 
saints and the mysticism of the Greek. 
There are some appreciative gener- 
alities: “. . . in whose paintings, bodies 
have no meaning, save for the glory of 
tne Op iit sires?” >; ‘x | .«. the marvelous 
concordances we admire on the spiritual 
plane between the texts of the great 
mystics . . . and the painters and 
scupltors of their age . . .” It seems to 
the reviewer that material has been 
gathered here for a study much as data 
is gathered for an experiment; but it 
remains a compilation of data, all in- 
teresting, even extremely so, in itself, 
but lacking form; nothing whole and 
organic appears. One regrets that F. 
S. C. Northrup does not understand us. 

So far as it is a study of the relation 
between art and mysticism, the book is 
disappointing to the point of annoyance. 

It is seldom that one can be delighted 
with a book and still be annoyed at the 
editor and the publisher, but this is the 
case here. There are many intriguing 
hours ahead for the reader of Three 
Mystics if he cares to use the book as a 
sort of handbook for his own personal 


investigation of the relation between 
art and mysticism. There is a real 
problem here, and the thinking person 
need not be reminded that it is a crucial 
one for our times. For this inability to 
put the answers together is tearing the 
earth apart. If the reading is done 
merely for the surface effect, the whole 
point will be missed, for this is a book 
to stir up the mind. And in doing this 
it will accomplish its aim, Mr Sheed 
will get his “study,” and Father Bruno 
will have made us closer to God. Per- 
haps that’s what they both had in 
mind in the first place. 

F. M. M. 

Abbey of Our Lady of the Valley, 

Valley Falls, Rhode Island. 


Correspondence 


Portland, Oregon 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 

An experience which I have had has 
interested me very much. For the past 
eight to ten years I have followed the 
advertisements in the annual Catholic 
Directory, issued by Kenedy. You will 
recall that considerable space in the 
front and back of this directory is 
devoted to church goods supply houses 
and religious crafts of various types. It 
seems to me that, while the goal of the 
honored craftsman and genuine creative 
artist is far from reached, yet progress 
has been notable. Quality and taste in 
general are surely higher than they 
were ten years ago. Am I wrong in 
believing that the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety and its work have been largely 
responsible for the improvement? 

I cannot claim to have any formal 
training in either craftsmanship or archi- 
tecture. I belong to that large and, I 
trust, growing group named Mr Average 
Citizen, who possess a certain dis- 
criminating taste without being produc- 
tive artists. However, I can relate an 
experience or two which will illustrate 
the twofold problem of both the com- 
petent architect and the inquiring lay- 
man. 

When I was a little boy here in Port- 
land, I can remember for years crossing 
town and seeing on the horizon the 
huge bulk and twin gothic spires of old 
Saint Francis Church, in what used to 
be East Portland. Only God knows how 
much influence that sight had on the 
impressionable mind of a small boy. 


At length, one Easter Sunday, an old 
friend of the family promised to take 
me to church at Saint Francis’s, and it 
was with a feeling akin to awe and with 
genuine reverence that I approached 
the building for my first visit. 

Then came the shock treatment in the 
form of dismay when I realized that the 
outside of the building was covered with 
vast sheets of tin pressed to look like 
bricks, but impressive only in their ugly 


“fakery.” Complete disappointment in 


a piece of ecclesiastical architecture fol- 
lowed soon after we entered the church 
to discover that the “gothic” arches 
were filled in with plaster of which 
noticeable pieces had cracked and fallen 
from the sanctuary “vault.” A general 
air of dilapidation and aesthetic poverty 
pervaded the edifice, not because of bad 
janitor service but because of bad ma- 
terials and poor taste at the outset. 

As I grow older, I thank God and 
my parents that we youngsters were 
grounded in an appreciation of quality 
in materials; harmony in line, and 
honesty in construction. If the sacred 
edifice is to be constructed of stone, 
then let it be real stone and not some 
material supposed to look like stone. 
If there is not enough money available 
for an expensive material, such as gran- 
ite or marble, then let the construction 
be of wood or brick or other acceptable 
contemporary building material. It is 
most honorable to fit the material to 
the purse, and the basic law in choice 
of construction materials would seem 
to lie in allowing them to say just what 
they are. If our parishes can afford 
only wood, or brick, or concrete, then 
the message of wood, brick, concrete, 


telling the Christian truths in terms of © 


what God has made and man fashioned, 
will have a more worthy influence on 
succeeding generations of faithful than 
mere size purchased at the expense of 
durability and merit. The sincerity of 
our religion ought to be one with the 
sincerity of our intentions and our good 


works, and no less so in the case of art _ 


and architecture which become, as it 
were, the artist’s tangible expression of 
his faith. 

Happily, old Saint Francis Church, 
possibly the result of a zealous but mis- 
guided effort to erect a copy of Cologne 


Cathedral on the banks of the Wil-. 


lamette River, became a menace to 
society. It was torn down and upon its 
concrete foundation there was built a 
more modest and more thoroughly Chris- 
tian church. 

A few years ago my brother and I 
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spent an hour in the glorious cathedral 
of Puebla, Mexico. Built in the Mexican 
renaissance style and possessing rather 
less wealth of architectural detail than 
many of the great Mexican churches, 
this cathedral has been described by 
some of the tourist guide books as 
“grand and gloomy.” I am not com- 
petent to judge of the building’s merits 
or failings as a piece of architecture; as 
a masterpiece of honest construction in 
stone and marvelous craftsmanship I 
can say that the discriminating visitor 
is awed by what he sees and touches. To 
gaze on fine stone is a joy of which 
only the stonemason and the sculptor 
can taste the full measure. But anyone 
can run his hand over the surface, feel 
the character of the material and ad- 
mire those architects and craftsmen of 
long ago whose work endures because it 
was honestly conceived and _ honestly 
built. Even the alternate dusky black 
and white marble stones of the cathedral 
floor, heavily cut and solidly laid, invite 
the hand’s touch. One is brought inti- 
mately to realize how beautiful becomes 
one of the noblest forms of dedication 
when an artist takes the materials of 
the earth and fashions them for the 
worship of God. 

As one who has enjoyed—I al- 
most say ‘‘savored’? — LiTURGICAL 
Arts for a number of years, I am sure 
that it is helping Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike to realize a more sin- 
cerely Christian conception of what it 
ought to mean to build a church and 
then worship God in that church. We 
Catholics go to mass Sunday after 
Sunday because, as Father Clifford 
Howell so wonderfully stated during 
the course of one of his layfolk weeks, 
we desire to be incorporated into the 
Christlife, but our church-going can 
become more inspiring and more edu- 
cative if we accomplish it in an edifice 
well designed, possessing pleasing pro- 
portions, and adorned in good taste. 

I think that Lirurcicat ARTs is doing 
a grand job and it occurred to me you 
would like to have an “average pa- 
rishioner”’ tell you so. 

Yours truly, 
Henry D. EL.is 

Eprror’s Note: We like to feel that the 

influence of the Liturgical Arts Society's work 
may have something to do with improvement 
in certain quarters. It is even more gratifying 
to learn that our magazine meets with such 
sympathetic understanding from an “average 
parishioner.” We are often told that the 
stumbling block is the parishioner who wants 
what he has always wanted and that we must 


cater to his wishes. It seems quite as likely 
that the reason for continued indifference lies 
more at the door of those in authority and at 
the door of those professional persons who 
are content to give the public what it wants 


— so they say! Mr Ellis’s letter clears the 
air a bit. 


Harbour Head, Macduff 
Banffshire, Scotland 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 

Granting that most of Father Ronald 
Murray’s criticisms of my book, 
Churches; their Plan and Furnishing (May, 
1949, LirurcicaL Arts) are justified, 
it would have been kinder to the author 
if he had mentioned that the work was 
revised and edited by the Very Rev- 
erend Monseigneur Croft-Fraser (Chief 
Master of Ceremonies of the Vatican 
Basilica, 1935-1940) and the Reverend 
H. A. Reinhold. This is clearly stated 
on the title page. 

To show that the author spared no 
pain to ensure accuracy, there is a list 
of a dozen or more authorities on 
liturgy and rubrics given in the Fore- 
word, which includes the name of the 
Reverend J. B. O’Connell, author of 
that now well-known three-volume 
work, The Celebration of Mass. 

It might be presumed from the review 
that the author did not bother to obtain 
the help of most of the greatest living 
authorities on the subject with which 
he was dealing. Actually it would be 
far more true to say that the only 
original part of the book are the draw- 
ings! They were the foundation of the 
text. 

Since publication, Father J. B. 
O’Connell has sent many more correc- 
tions on details which he failed to 
notice when he read the original manu- 
script. Other readers have done the 
same, so I can assure Father Murray 
that “if the book has another edition, 
it will be carefully re-edited.” 

As to “gradated candlesticks,” they 
are not always used on the high altar 
of Saint Peter’s, Rome. 

Father Murray’s argument for the 
non-use of flowers in Roman basilicas 
is not convincing because the celebrant 
does not always face the people in these 
churches. What’s more, reliquaries hide 
the celebrant even more than flower 
vases, should he be facing the people. 
Perhaps it would have been more ac- 
curate if he had written: ‘In Italian 
churches one seldom finds flowers on 
the altars,” rather than limiting their 
absence to churches in Rome. 


I am grateful to Father Murray for 
pointing out several instances of care- 
lessness in phraseology. 

Yours truly, 
PETER F. ANSON 


Superior, Wisconsin 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

Please accept my most sincere thanks, 
even excited congratulations. The Au- 
gust LirurcicaL Arts and its supple- 
ment are a joy. 

My copies came this afternoon, when 
I could only glance over the beautiful 
pages and, appetite whetted razor- 
sharp, waited impatiently for this late 
evening hour and freedom to relish 
them. These past two hours have been 
a rare feast. 

André Racz’s notes and the plates 
would make a notable little book. Thank 
you for giving us these memorable 
pages. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend Daviw Ross Kine 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Superior 


Urbana, Illinois 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

The August issue was particularly 
excellent. With the sloppy printed ma- 
terial rushing from to-day’s presses, it 
is indeed a relief to have the opportunity 
to read and examine your last number. 
While we who read LirurcicaL ARTS 
have been accustomed to a high stand- 
ard, yet this issue brings home the 
need of reform in the use of the graphic 
arts. 

Among my books and papers are 
many items that are intended to serve 
a corresponding purpose to Victor and 
Jacob Hammer’s “‘A Blessing of a 
Home,” yet I have nothing to compare 
with its dignified beauty and simplicity. 
Perhaps those who attempt to print 
such items cannot afford the cost of 
special type and two colors, but cer- 
tainly they need not use gaudy and 
ill-chosen type and layout. And, much 
more likely, they will have a four color 
job which is enough to scare the user 
away. 

Perhaps the part I liked best was the 
second section; the account of Callig- 
raphy and Printing of Plantin. Rarely 
have I seen printing of this: quality, 
and then it is in limited editions at high 
prices. The topic is well chosen; indeed 
it is my hope that LirurcicaL ArTs will 
be able to give us the companion piece 
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mentioned on the back of the title page. 
When the graphic arts return to 
their senses, LrruRGICAL ARTs may well 
claim some of the credit. And, I hope, 
that at least within the Church there 
may be a return to the beauty and 
simplicity of good printing. You are 
indeed pioneering in that direction! 
Yours truly, 
Davin F. CausEy 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of Lirurcicat ARTS 
Dear Sir: 

To-day I received the copies of Li- 
TURGICAL ArTs and ‘An Account of 
Calligraphy and Printing.” I am de- 
lighted with their superb combination 
of good taste, excellent paper, presswork, 
and fine reproductions. 

Outstanding are the Victor and Jacob 
Hammer insert and the opening page of 
the dialogue. 

And what useful examples these will 
be in my class at the Brooklyn Museum 
to prove to my students that printing 
means impression of type into paper. 

Many thanks for sending me this 
issue of the magazine. If at any time I 
can be of help, please don’t hesitate to 
let me know. | 

Yours truly, 
PETER OLDENBURG 


Saint Mary’s Academy 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: ; 

Lrrurcicat Arts has been invaluable 
to me not only as a source of contact 
with art of religious spirit but also as 
my chief instrument in stimulating the 
high school pupils to achieve some 
understanding of the principles of all 
good art. The illustrations are used in 
my religion, art, and history courses as 
often as the faintest excuse of an op- 
portunity arises. 

The pupils’ first reaction was one of 
dislike, scorn, or broad good humor, 
but after a simple explanation of the 
purpose of the work in question and a 
discussion of the religious truth por- 
trayed, their animosity subsided. Every 
week a new photograph or print is 
framed in the front of the room and 
becomes the center of many lively de- 
bates. Pupils have remained after school 
hours to discuss pictures or statues they 
have seen, and those in other home 
rooms have come asking for explana- 
tions of pictures in their religion books. 

So much interest aroused by the 
presentation of a single forceful religious 


concept may well point to the obvious 
need of more extensive training in the 
principles of art. Such appreciation can 
and should be developed in grade and 
high school pupils before they become 
inured to the fact that a great majority 
of religious works in our churches and 
schools are dangerously sentimental. 
Not only are they alien to the spirit of 
Catholicism but enervating and de- 
ceptive in the religious concept they 
form. One regrettable fact in attempting 
such a program of appreciation is the 
lack of reproductions large enough for 
classroom use. 

Another and more basic element in 
this process of education is the educa- 
tion of teachers. Should it not begin 
with a fundamental course in the phi- 
losophy of art in every seminary and 
novitiate? If that were done, eventually 
in every parish and school the children 
will learn that religious art should be 
the material expression of a concept of 
truth and goodness. Too many of us 
still look for the beautiful in the guise of 
prettiness, that “‘lace-edged, flower- 
strewn covering” of which Father Vann 
writes so powerfully. 

Yours truly, 
Sister M. STEPHANIE, O.P. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for sending me the Graphic 
Arts issue of your quarterly. In treating 
several important phases of graphic ex- 
pression, past and present, it contributes 
a much needed emphasis on the medium 
as a living art and a valuable interpre- 
tation of the part that tradition has to 
play in facing contemporary creative 
problems. 

In its printing, reproductions, and 
carefully-planned format, it is itself an 
outstanding example of those qualities 
of craftsmanship for which it stands. 
It deserves the attention of everyone who 
is concerned with the drift away from 
living values in our printing arts. 

Yours truly, 
Stanton L. CatTun, 
Sormer executive director 
the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts 


Morrisville, Vermont 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 
Your article on the church in Stowe, 
in the November issue of LirurcicAL 
ARTS, was most gracious. As you well 


know, I have been in a “continual state 
of surprise” for some months. In fact, 
ever since the project in Stowe started. 
Even though I knew you intended to 
publish something about the church, 
I was pleasantly surprised at the com- 
plete spread. 

You perfectly summed up the whole 
project when you referred to it as “a 
relatively inexpensive church... 
planned according to the spirit of the 
liturgy.” From the beginning, it was 
meant to be that — and nothing more. 
It just seemed like the obvious thing 
to do. And that is just where LrruRGICAL 
ARTS comes in. 

Having been a constant reader of the 
magazine for a dozen years or more, 
a number of general principles and a 
few concrete ideas had grown -and 
crystalised in my mind. This was the 
best possible preparation for the task 
of building a church, however small. 
Without this preparation, the result 
would have been quite mediocre, to 
say the least. 

Moreover, I would not have made 
that eventful visit to your office. From 
the knowledge I gained in the study of 
each issue of LirurGIcAL Arts, it seemed 
only reasonable to go to New York to 
seek your advice and help. I knew you 
could help the architects and myself 
avoid certain pitfalls that might other- 
wise be inevitable. I was convinced that 
you would have some constructive ad- 
vice about church furnishings and deco- 
ration. But little did I realize how 
eventful that visit would be! 

Others can tell better than I how you 
brought it about that Mr and Mrs Otto 
Spaeth came to Stowe. Others could tell 
also how you contrived by persistent 
efforts to arrange a meeting between 
these generous patrons of liturgical art 
and a truly great painter, André Girard 
— and a “sympathetic” pastor. 

For my part, I cannot over-emphasize 
the part played by LirurcicaL ARTs 
and its secretary over a period of several 
years. It was your constant teaching — 
sometimes as one crying in the wilder- 
ness — that set the stage for Stowe. The 
result is a beautiful little country church 
that is a joy to behold and an inspira- 
tion to pray in. 

Allow me to thank you again and to 
wish you many happy years of con- 
tinued success in your work of raising 
the standard of religious art to the 
greater honor and glory of God. 

Yours truly, 
Francis E. McDonoucu 
Pastor 
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Nativity 


Commissariat of the Holy Land, 
Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington 17, D.C. 


Stations of the Cross 


Center: Church of Christ the King, 
Seattle, Washington. Upper right and 
lower left: Saint Bernard’s Seminary, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


CARL MOSER CO. 


Forty-Five West Fifty-First Street « New York 19, N. Y. 


Vestments + Sacred Vessels - Wood Carvings 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


AT THE FIRST SIGN 


The Relation of 
RELIGION AND THE ARTS 


will be a frequent theme in future 
issues of the 


Journal of Arts and Letters 


ra any! 


Of MOISTURE 


ital ht 


INFILTRATION. 


At the first sign of moisture infiltration act to 
forestall future expensive repairs! 


Brick and stone church buildings are only as 


aS : ue ; Contributors will include 
good as the condition of their mortar joints. : 
~ : : eas A. de Bethune Brother Justus George, FSC 
Sooner or later, all mortar begins to deterio- ; 
‘ Barry Byrne Maurice Lavanoux 
rate from weather and age —and the danger Graham Garey Sister MarynfGaaneston GE 
of moisture infiltration becomes present. Brother Cornelius, FSC Rev. H. A. Reinhold 


Rev. Richard Douaire Pére R. Regamey, OP 
Sister Esther, SP Sister Thomasita, OSF 


and others 


Don’t waste money on interior repairs until 
the causes have been tracked down and 


remedied. ae 
In addition to several articles, each issue con- 


tains numerous book reviews and lengthy 
commentaries on recent European and Ameri- 
can periodical literature in Religion, The Arts, 
and Philosophy. 


At the first sign — send for the nearest West- 
ern Waterproofing engineer for a free survey 
and advice about the proper remedial measures. 
No obligation. 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO., Inc. 
82 West Dedham Street, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
Boston 18, Mass. New York 17, N. Y. 


COmmonwealth 6-4100 MUrray Hill 7-8270 
John H. Hession, President Lavelle W. Shields, 


Three dollars per year Single copy, one dollar 


(Postal notes are payable only to Christian Brothers) 


4247 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


J. Joseph Callaghan, Treasurer Vice-President 
David W. Harris, Sales Manager 
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SOUTH TRANSEPT WALL 
Cathedral of St, John the Evangelist 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Most Rev. 
Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., L.L.D. 
Bishop of Cleveland 


The Very Rev. Msgr. 
Richard P. Walsh, Rector 


Stickle, Kelly & Stickle 
Architects 


T-) RENOVATE. J; 
t-] DECORATE... 
TO RELIGHT... 

TO REFURNISH... 


in Chapel, Church, or Cathedral, the rebuilding of the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist in 
Cleveland should command your attention. You will be delighted with the charm and beauty of this 
successfully rebuilt interior. A complete set of photographs tells, as words cannot, the entire story. 
These may be seen in the offices and workshops of the Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 


13th Street, New York 11, New York. Visit with us at your convenience. You will be heartily welcomed. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
AO West 13th St -& New York II, N.Y. 


For the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist, in Cleveland, Ohio, Rambusch executed 
the Painting and Decorating, Murals, Carved Stations, Mosaics, Lighting, New 
Stained Glass Windows, Pulpit, Lectern, Baptismal Font and Tabernacle 
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The facsimile of the world’s most beautiful manuscript. 
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Published with the authority of the Board of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and with the cooperation of the Swiss National Library. 


Magnificent reproduction, in exact size, of the entire 
manuscript —a task never before attempted. All the 
“great pages’’ in rich, full color. @ Two volumes, 
bound in vellum. 678 pages, 48 in color, size 16’ x 
1114’’. Only 120 copies available for the United 
States. 


Pre-publication price $375.00 
After publication, May, ~ $450.00 
Free prospectus (LA) upon request 


PHILIP C. DUSCHNES 


Rare Books and First Editions 
66 East 56th St., New York 22, Phone: PL 3-7366 


SKETCHES AND ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED TO 
PROSPECTIVE CLIENTS 


CREVISTON & SON 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


405-6 SCHNEIDER BLDG., ST. JOSEPH 8, MISSOURI 


SS 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


of Reliable Manufacturers 
and Craftsmen 


APPRAISALS 


R. Van de Velde, Wilton, Connecticut. Appraisals for insur- 
ance on stained glass windows, paintings, murals, objects of 
art. Expertises en Frangais au Canada. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year: 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and-enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Creviston and Son, Jewelry Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
405-7-9 Schneider Building, Saint Joseph 8, Missouri. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 287, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


VESTMENTS 
Carl Moser Co., 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., 82 West Dedham Street, 
Boston 18, Massachusetts. 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WOOD CARVING 
Carl Moser Co., 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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JOHN D. SKILTON (SEE REVIEW PAGE 
77) DISCUSSES ARTILLERY DAMAGE WITH 
(CENTRE) JEAN FOURNIER, MAYOR OF 
PLOUGASTEL, AND (LEFT) M. LE GOFF, 
CHIEF OF. THE RESISTANCE DURING 
THE WAR. THE RESTORATION WAS 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF M. MILLET 
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CALVARY AT PLOUGASTEL-DAOULAS, ON THE DAOULAS PENINSULA, OPPOSITE BREST, FRANCE. THIS IS ONE OF THE 

MOST FAMOUS CALVARIES IN BRITTANY; IT CONTAINS TWO HUNDRED FIGURES DEPICTING THE LIFE OF CHRIST. IT 

WAS PARTLY DESTROYED DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR. THE STORY OF ITS RESTORATION IS TOLD IN THE REVIEW 
OF “DEFENSE DE L’ART EUROPEEN,” PAGE 77 


See overleaf for condition before restor 


